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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
‘COPYRIGHT, STEREOTYPE PLATES, AND STOCK 
OF “ HOWITT’S JOURNAL.” 

NV R. L. A. LEWIS is instructed to pre- 

pare for immediate SALE the entire Stock of that 
popular illustrated Periodical, ‘‘ HOWITT’S JOURNAL,”’ 
(now in course of publication), comprising 3,200 sets of the 
work, in 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. about 135,000 Numbers, 


the Stereotype Plates to the first Thirty-five Numbers, 80 
Wood Engravings, together with the valuable Copyright. 





: Education. ; 


DUCATION.—A highly respectable and 
old-established BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, six miles from London. Terms 22 guineas 
v annum. The pupils in this establishment are led to 
eel an interest in learning, its utility being recommended 
by kind treatment; the constant fear of correction, which 
is the principal cause of so many youths disappointing the 
expectation of their parents, is thereby avoided. The do- 
mestic arrangements are superintended by the preceptor’s 
wife, whose whole time is occupied in contributing to the 
welfare and happiness of those under her care, and every 
solicitude is manifested to combine scholastic advantages 
with the comforts of home. The situation is healthy, and 
the sleeping apartments, school-rooms, play-rooms, &c. 
large and well ventilated. The play and pleasure-grounds 
are extensive and convenient, having been fitted up with ap- 
tus for gymnastic, manual, and drilling exercises, bath. 
ing, &c. which are at all times superintended by a master, 
— add to the amusement and health of the 
ils. 
eg in answer to letters to “‘ D. N.’’ at 29, 
Mount-street, Westminster-road. 


| the GERMAN and FRENCH PRO- 
TESTANT ESTABLISHMENT for the EDUCA- 
TION of a LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES, 
Vernon Hovusr, Brixton Hix, conducted by Mrs. 
TUPMAN, and Eminent Professors, the Course of Educa- 
tion comprises— 
The Anglo-Saxon and English Language and Literature 
—German, French, Latin, and Italian, 
Arithmetic— Mathematics and Physical Sciences. 
Geography and History. 
Pianoforte and Singing. 
Drawing and Perspective. 
Dancing and Deportment. 
Vernon House contains every Domestic Comfort, and the 
Grounds for recreation are extensive. 
The Rev. Dr. Major, of King’s pom 
Fletcher, of Southwell, Nott, ‘have kindly 
ences 








and the Rev. C. 
permitted refer- 





to be made to them, 


RIVATE TUITION.—A Graduate of the 
University of London, who possesses high testimo- 
nials, given him by the Professor of Mathematics, and who 
has had much experience in teaching, wishes to obtain one 
or two additional PUPILS, to instruct in Classics, Mathe- 
matics, or Natural Philosophy. 
Address to “ A. X. Y.’? University College, Gower-street. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL.—Superior Educa- 


tion on inclusive terms.—Parents who are desirous 
that their sons should receive an accomplished EDUCA- 
TION, at a very moderate expense, are invited to read the 
prospectus of a School of established reputation, admirably 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 9«. in cloth, 
ARTNERSHIP WITH LIMITED LIA- 


BILITIES (according to the Commercial practice of 
the Continent of Europe and the United States of America), 
for the Employment of Capital, the Circulation of Wages, 
and the Revival of our Home and Colonial Trade. 

* It is a book of permanent utility, from which the mer- 
chant may derive knowledge, and the statesman practical 
rules of conduct; and, in the present decline of our foreign 
trade, we can strongly recommend it to the careful perusal of 
the struggling manufacturer.’’— Douglas Jerrold. * 

London: Effingham Wilson. Royal Exchange. 





situate on the western side of the metropolis. The course 
of studies pursued embraces all the essential branches 
of a liberal education, and fully prepares the Pupils either 
for the Universities, the Learned Professions, or’ Mercantile 
pursuits. The French Language is tantly spoken under 
the direction of a resident Parisian; the domestic arrange- 
ments are upon the most liberal scale, and the morals, 
health, and gentlemanly deportment of the pupils are scru- 
pulously regarded, The house is an elegant mansion, and 
for its conveniences, arrangements and adaptation to scho- 
lastic purposes stands unrivalled in the vicinity of London. 
The terms are unusually moderate, and include not only all 
the ordinary extras, but also the masters’ charges for draw- 
ing, dancing, drilling, &c. 
A prospectus will be forwarded upon application, by letter 
only, to ‘A. M.’’ 13, Piccadilly. 











‘Library of the Right Hon. Lord Cowley, P.G., G.C.B. &c. 


deceased. 

UTTICK and SIMPSON (successors to 
Mr. Fletcher), Auctioneers of Literary Property, will 
SELL by AUCTION, at their Great Room, 191, Picca- 
dilly, on TUESDAY, JULY 11, and two following days, at 
One o’clock most punctually, the valual le LIBRARY of the 
late Lord Cowley, consisting of Books in every department 
of Literature, many of which are in fine condition ; Spanish 
Chronicles and Plays; an extensive collection of Works on 
the History of Europe, illustrative of the lengthened period 
during the diplomatic services of the late noble possessor ; 
numerous Books of Prints, and Works connected with the 

Fine Arts.—Catalogues will be sent on application. 











Pew Publications. 
Published this day, in 16mo. price 5s. cloth; or in 2 Parts, 
price 2s, each, sewed, 
ESMERISM and its OPPONENTS. 
By GEORGE SANBY, M.A. Vicar of Flixton, 
Suffolk. Second Edition, considerably enlarged; with an 
Introductory Chapter on the Hostility of Scientific and Me- 
dical Men to Mesmerism. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
CHOICE, VALUABLE, AND CURIOUS BOOKs AT A 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE TO ENSURE A 
SPEEDY SALE. 
Now ready, Gratis, and sent by poston receipt of two 
stamps to prepay it. 
CATALOGUE of ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN BOOKS in every department of Litera- 
ture, being a portion of a large stock of Old and New Books, 
on sale, at extremely low prices, by 
JOHN GRAY BELL, Bookseller, 30, Hornton-street, 
Kensington, London, 
_J. G. Bell undertakes to catalogue, arrange, or value 
libraries in any part of the kingdom on the most reasonable 
terms, and, from his extensive knowledge of books, doubts 
not but he will be able to give satisfaction to those who 
favour him with their commands, Apply as above. 





Price 3s, 6d. 
EFLECTIONS on the EUROPEAN 
REVOLUTION of 1848. 
By A SUPERIOR SPIRIT. 

“‘ This work is an excellent summary of the transactions of 
the last half-year, and his reflections on their causes 
worthy very great attention. The work is well written, well 
arranged, full of thought, deep in argument, and free from 
affectation.’’—Bell’s Messenger. 

London: Longman and Co. ; Samworth: C. Wright. 





Part V. of 
HE LAW DIGEST, a General Index to 


all the Law decided and enacted during the last half 
year, so arranged that every case, wherever reported, can be 
found by the Practitioner in the hurry of a Court, and he is 
thus enabled to discover in a moment the latest law on any 
subject in which he may be engaged. Edited by E. WISE, 
and D, T. EVANS, Esgqrs. Barristers-at-Law. Price 7s. 6d. 
boards, 7s. sewn. Parts III. and 1V. commencing Vol. II. 
may still be had. 

N.B.—It is uniform in size and type with “‘ Harrison’s 
Digest.’’ It will be sent by return of post, paid, to any 
person transmitting postage stamps or a post-office order for 
the price. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


Sates from SCHILLER 
UHLAND. 
By G. C. SWAYNE, M.A. Fellow of C.C.C. Oxford. 
Oxford: Francis Macpherson. 
London: William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, &c. 
CURABLE. 
R. WILLIAM MOORE ELLIOTT, 


M.R.C.S. Limerick, having been for many years en- 
gaged investigating into the causes of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, and the different Diseases of the Chest and 
Lungs, and the proper treatment for their removal; in- 
forms those persons labouring under Consumption (even 
when both Lungs are diseased), or any of the above diseases, 
that he is at length able to undertake their PERFECT 
CURING. 

Dr. E. will be happy to advise those parents whose chil- 
dren have a tend to Pul Diseases, as to the proper 
course necessary to be adopted for their prevention. 

Persons applying, will require in every case to be as mi« 
nute as possible in describing the disease. 

Consultation-fee, half-a-guinea. 

William-street, Limerick. 


‘Cloth, price 4s. or post free, 4s. Gd. 
HE ELEMENTS of LOGIC 
By the Rev. Dr. WHATELY, 
Archbishop of Dublin. Ninth Edition, 

It is expected that at this price a very large sale may 
reasonably be depended on. The work is now brought 
within the means of even the most humble aspirant in this 
ennobling study. 

E. Lumley, 56, Chancery-lane. 
THE FIFTH EDITION QF 
HE PRACTICE of REGISTRATION 


and ELECTIONS, comprising ali the Registration 
Statutes and Cases decided, with an latrodwetion, and full 
Instructions to Agents and Returning Officers for the con- 
duct of an Election, with the necessary Forms and Prece. 
dents. 

By EDWARD W. COX, Esq, Barrister-at-Law, 
Price 8s. boards, 10s. half-bound, and 11s. interleaved, 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


Just published, post Svo. price 6s, 
OEMS AN SONGS. 
By E. H. B. 

“FE. H. B. must be of the gentler sex: our opinion is 
founded upon the taste and tenderness, the feeling and ima- 
gination, that breathe in every page.’’—John Bull. 

‘*Most modern poetry is idealess; the present volume 
has, however, claims to ideas, for it has scarcely a poem 
that does not convey some definite thought.’’—Jerrold’s 
Newspaper. 

‘“‘They embody touching and poetic sentiments.’? — 
Literary Gazette. 

“ We have been much pleased with the genuine feeling 
that pervades these interesting poems.’’—Bell’s New Weekly 
Messenger. f 

** They evince a delicacy of taste, and a degree of poetic 
sensibility, rarely met with ‘in these degenerate days,’ ’’— 
Indian Mail. 

William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
Just published, 8vo. 3s. 6d. . 
O. XIV.—ON THE STATE OF MAN 


BEFORE THE PROMULGATION OF CHRIS - 
TIANITY. 


and 








‘ 











William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
HE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 


JULY (which is the first of a new Volume), contains 
among others the following Articles: A Review of Lord 
Hervey’s Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second ; Re- 
plies of Mr. Guest to Sir F. Madden and Mr. R. Taylor; 
the Cross-staff and Crozier borne by Archbishops; a Defence 
of Brougham Castle; the Mesnavi of Jelaleddin Rumi ; 
Cripplegate a Roman Gate of London; the Castle Hill at 
Thetford (with a Plate). With a Review of New Publica- 
tions, Literary, Scientific, Antiquarian, and Architectural 
Intelligence, Historical Ch icle, and Ob y, meluding 
Memoirs of Lord Ashburton, Sir Samuel R. Meyrick, Isaae 
D’ Israeli, esq. Rev. Thomas Streatfeild, &e. &e. Price 2s. 6d, 

Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament-street, 
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In the best weekly reviews the public do not expect claborate 
criticism—the object ate reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 
ment—he wishes to give faithful accounts (which he generally does 
by extracts) of new publications ; and doubtless this, after all, is the 
proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate criticism is sel- 
dom light reading; and though the public might once a quarter, they 
certainly would not once a week permit themselves to be seriously in- 
structed. Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly publications 
are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and in 
nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the 
book.”—Butwer. 





JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
—~o— 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Mirabeau : a Life-History. In 2 vols. Lon- 

don: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Ir is seldom that the deeds of any really great 
man are committed to posterity by the efforts 
of one biographer. Perhaps, after all, the 
policy of employing numerous pens in the task 
is a prudent one. The world, by this plan, is 
not unfrequently put in possession of many 
important facts that would most probably have 
been suppressed if confined in one breast only, 
How often is it, nevertheless, that those mule 
titudes of details, those dozens of volumes 
springing from different hands, are not only 
imperfect, but untrue in their several state- 
ments. In MirABEAUv’s memoirs there are 
instances of the fact. Some ten or a dozen 
different works have been written professing 
to be life-like sketches of his actions; yet we 
could point to passages—to assertions in the 
volumes — involving palpable contradictions. 
The author of this Life-History alleges three 
reasons as having principally induced its pub- 
lication : firstly, that there is no life whatever 
of MrraBEAu; secondly, that the French have 
no readable memoirs of him; and thirdly, that 
in all sketches of him scandalous falsehoods 
are introduced, while many important transac- 
tions are either falsified or omitted. These 
are reasons sufficiently sound to justify any 
man undertaking the task, and in this case, 
after a careful perusal of the work, we have no 
hesitation in saying the author has achieved a 
most signal success. 

No one ever doubted that MiraBeavu was 
an extraordinary man; that he was virtually 
the king of the French people; that it was he 
who, by gigantic intellect, winning eloquence, 
and sound discretion, ruled the turbulent Na- 
tional Assembly; but there are many who 
view him as a profligate, a debauchee, and a 
heartless seducer ; others, again, regard him as 
a vain, ambitious, power-seeking man, ready 
to use the fall of his fellows as his own 
ladder to elevation; but more, we believe, see 
in him a noble and great man, the saviour of 
France and her people, who, with that “ lion’s 
mane and tiger face,” had but to thunder 
forth from the tribune his manly eloquence, 
and instantly quarrels ceased and the enemies 
of France were silent. Whichever of these be 
true, the assertion may be made without fear 
of contradiction, that whether harassed under 
the raving brutality of an unnatural father, 
groaning beneath a vast accumulation of debts, 
being chased through one province after an- 
other by his father’s emissaries—in the pri- 
sons, the Assembly, the saloons, or his death- 
bed—MIRABEAU was a truly great man, such 
a one as France has never before nor since 
ced, and who fully justifies being wor- 
ed ‘asathero. We thus find him al- 


volume ;—~ 


‘Bat “now, in’ the year 1749, when cold, ice- 


-sbearing February is going out, and bluff March 


comingin roatingly, the Friend of Man* is anxiously 
looking forward, for another child is expected: an 
heir-iswanted, and Nivernois promises that this 


stall pee hiale. Madame la Marquise, weakened 





* A title given to Mirabeau’s father, more out of ridicule 
than compliment, 


with a stormy pregnancy, saunters slowly in the 
bowery groves, and on the stone terraces of Bignon, 
silent, contemplative; with such thoughts as a 
mother can imagine. That a child is ogthe eve of 


| being born she feels, she knows: that that child 


| shall with his forest roar and giant intellect shake 
the world, she knows not, feels not, dreams not ; 
yet it must be so. The times are pregnant with the 
| gestation-product of the crimes of a thousand years : 
|even now the world is restless, anticipating the 
hour, and ere very long that hour shall come, and 
amid the stricken cries of a rapturous France, and 
a wonder-stricken Europe, Revo.tution will be 
born—and lo! so inscrutably moves the Lord 
Eternal, on the eighth day of March, in remote 
Bignon, a woman lies down stricken, trying in her 
awful travail-throes, who shall bear the man to rule, 
to direct, and to compel it. 


It would be useless in this brief space to 
attempt an analysis of MrRABEAU’S career; 
such could only be imperfect and unjust. That 
history has, to a certain extent, maligned him, 
it is clear; that both ALIson and DuMont 
have been occasionally inaccurate, would re- 
quire but little trouble to prove; and that 
the right portly octavos of Monricny (Le 
fils adoptif de Mirabeau) are little else than a 
collection of the most insipid and ill-advised 
documents ever brought to light, has never yet 
been doubted. It has fallen consequently to 
the lot of an English writer to give to the 
world the life-history of this extraordinary 
man, who, passing through almost unparal- 
leled hardships, rose to the proud position of 
swaying the destinies of France and the French. 
Our author is most enthusiastic in his admira- 
tion of MIRABEAU, to whom, in accordance 
with CARLYLE’s idea, he gives hero-worship, 
not either sparing the lash when recounting 
his many unpardonable amours. For little 
else indeed has MrraBeEAu to be censured. 
Sopuie and Madame pe Neura are sad 
blots on the otherwise bright escutcheon of 
this man ; they are not even blots the bigness 
of a man’s hand, but rather a darkness that 
overshadows his whole life, mixing tons of 
alloy with ounces of pure gold. These volumes 
are divided into four books, the last of which 
is chiefly occupied with the reports of debates 
in the Assembly, the three former recite his as- 
tounding adventures, graphically portraying 
his ascent to fame step by step, many of which, 
although highly interesting, our space will not 
permit us to insert. He is likened to a travel- 
ling volcano, which such, in fact, he truly was, 
when dealing out his dreaded thunderbolts in 
the midst of his political cotemporaries. Pa- 
triotic, noble, and high-souled, his steps be- 
tokened greatness. Even his shadow depicts 
him beyond the race of men with whom he 
associated. Courted and patronised abroad as 
well as in France, he strode on mightily, 
hewing his way through large blocks of 
tyranny, which he replaced by others more 
lasting and good. His speeches delivered in 
Paris some sixty years back, especially those 
upon government, might even now be referred 
to with profit by the anarchy seekers across 
the water. We would instance the celebrated 
oration when proffering assistance to the 
ministry (Fils adoptif, vol. vi. p. 60), and also 
the advice to the Dutch on the Stadholderate 
(a pamphlet), which go far to shew his dis- 
interested line of conduct, The singular 
appearance he must have presented when ad- 
dressing his liege subjects is the subject of the 
following pleasing extract :— 





When not speaking he is never quiet; with his 
keen eyes fixed upon the speaker, he every now 
and then demonstrates by some outward sign the 
inner feeling of his heart—now applauding, for 
none applauded more than he, now with his lips 





curled in proud disdain, now making gestures of 


vehement dissent, or signing a paper and hurriedly 
passing a comment to a friend, or making a note 
for his own use. So is he in the Assembly, when 
not speaking. The manner in which he delivers his 
orations varies much. If he is reading one of his 
| elaborately-finished speeches—speeches which have 
‘received the suggestions and emendations of his 
literary hodmen—it is notorious that he does not 
| deliver them well, he hesitates, recalls, or miscalls 
| words, nay, very often only rescues himself from 
imminent failure by abandoning suddenly his written 
speech, and breaking off into some impulsive and 
unstudied coruscation. But it is when delivering 
some of his greater efforts, say his ‘‘ Peace and 
War ’”’ oration, or some of his extemporaneous 
replies or outbursts, that the physical man rises to 
the same level as the spiritual—that the actor is 
worthy of the thinker. All eyes are upon him as 
he sits, while the debate is yet going on; suddenly 
he is seen to start upon his feet, and hurry with 
long and heavy strides towards the tribune. Then 
high above the anxious, expectant masses, aloft in 
mid air appears his form, and a breathless silence 
steals over the assemblage as the renowned Titan 
orator essays to discourse a little. His beginning 
is not striking; slightly stooping his form, and 
casting down his glance, his voice sounds low and 
but scarce audible, and his language is confused, 
and scarce intelligible, like that of a dreamy, absent 
man; but suddenly, even while you are wondering 
if that tedious prater can be the great Mirabeau, his 
whole body is convulsed, like a rapt Cassandra or 
Pythoness; his entire frame quivers with emotion ; 
he flings back his head, and tosses his long thick 
locks defiantly ; expands the broad surface of his 
ample breast ; his nostrils dilate, and his large black 
eyes glare with a fearful and miraculous light ; his 
low tremulous accents swell into powerful and 
melodious notes, and roll richly through the spa- 
cious hall; and then, with his arms keeping singular 
and half grotesque action accompaniment, he pours 
forth in an unbroken and miraculous stream the 
riches of his exalted and no less miraculous intellect, 
until his very enemies are constrained to exclaim, 
‘The age of the mythologic deities is not past, here 
in these latter times is a man-god.”’ 


It is not less amusing to hear of MiRABEAU’S 
love adventures, which, in spite of being his 
blackest fault, prove how completely he had 
the female sex under his influence. By the 
way, it will not be inappropriate to remark, 
that many licentious amours were attributed to 
him in which really he did not participate, 
Enemies he had plenty, who did not fail to 
circulate rumours prejudicial to his character ; 
there can however be no question that his pro- 
ceedings in this particular were grossly incor- 
rect, aud, it may be added, unpardonable. It 
mattered not whether conversing with SopHIr 
or the QUEEN oF FRANCE, or the wife of his 
printer ; to all alike his fascinating influence 
was apparent and told with brilliant effect on 
the auditor. Censured as he has been by 
many historians, there were many weighty ex- 
cuses for his liaison with Sopuie. It is enough, 
however, for our readers to know that both felt 
heavily the castigations heaped on them. It is 
thus the first interview is sketched by our 
author :— 


One can well imagine the first interview. When 
the tall thickset athletic man, with his shabby 
garments (he was poor and in debt), and with his 
immense head and ugly features, deep pitted and 
scarred with smallpox defacings, entered, doubt- 
less the marquis would look at him with suspicion 
through his spectacles, and the fair young Sophie 
withdraw from him with anything rather than with 
love. But when the lips opened, and the mouth 
poured forth the riches of the brain, and in deep 
low musical bass notes, the tale of his persecutions, 
of his faults, of his strange life, of his strange wild 
ideas, and strange high heaven-scaling inspirations, 
why then, with the old man, suspicious peerings 
would open into admiring gaze; then, to the 
maiden, a golden aureole would sport lambently 
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around him, and the huge rough-seamed visage 
(like rude mountain-scenery which, when the sun 
is overcast, frowns unlovely, but when the light 
outfloods upon it, revealing the numerous lights 
and shades, seems fair and verdant) grow strangely 
beautiful ;—genius illumined. 


We would not have introduced this pleasing 
yet dreary part of his life, had it not been to 
protest against the rough and harsh tones in 
which it has been spoken of by some writers 
who, out of charity, might have cast their 
stone lightly. We dismiss it with pain, but 
without anger. Let us then proceed to other 
portions of his history (regardless of chrono- 
logical arrangement), one of which is his 
alleged connection with the Duke of ORLEANS, 
that has engaged so much the attention of 
Messrs. MIcHELET and ALison, who have 
based their assertions upon matter utterly unte- 
nable. 'I'o prove these discrepancies, our author 
proceeds fully into the case, indeed far more 
copiously than we can follow him. He shews 
that the disturbance at Versailles was not 
caused by any interference of MrRABEAU, or 
intervention of his plans, and the connection 
between MrraBeau and the Duke is denied 
upon the grounds that at that time the former 
was without any party either in or out of the 
assembly. Instances are scattered throughout 
the volumes of MrraBeavu’s amiability of 
character, that although he was so magnifi- 
cently awful to some of his political antago- 
nists, yet beneath the surface there was much 
that was good and brilliant. No single instance 
tends to shew this more than his conduct upon 
the decease of his father, from whom, during 
a series of years, he had experienced the most 
acute unkindness, yet he had always held out 
the olive-branch, and this was his mode of 
proceeding :— 


There is nothing more honourable to Mirabeau 
than his large quality of forgiveness. During the 
whole length of his tempestuous life, we find no in- 
stance of revengeful malignity, or stern forgetful- 
ness of wrong; and his love for his father stands 
amid his troublous career, a very gem. At that 
precise time the people of Paris were about to elect 
their mayor, and numerous friends urged Mirabeau 
to offer himself a candidate, but though almost cer- 
tain of election, he declined, being determined to 
devote himself to the obsequies of his father, the 
conducting whereof he had entirely taken upon 
himself. He appeared for a few moments in the 
Assembly, and then rode twice a day to Argentuil ; 
and at the very moment when impartial history 
writes him down as spending his leisure in the in- 
triguing den of the Palais Royal, and all but head- 
ing the Bastillers, he was far away in quiet from it 
all, superintending the funeral ceremonies of his 
father. 


Some of the incidents of his private life are 
exceedingly amusing. The great adoration in 
which he was held by the people obtained for 
him the title of King Mirabeau ; his power over 
them was miraculous. It mattered not whether 
praising, flattering, encouraging, or rebuking 
their doings, he was invariably greeted with 
enthusiastic shouts of applause, ‘Take, for 
instance, the following :— 


No less marked a feature in his character gvas 
his indifference to popular plaudits. He always 
avoided the crowded terraces and walks, and re- 
turned home from the Assembly in his carriage by 
the more retired streets ; he occupied a private box 
at the various theatres, to avoid being discovered 
by the audience. Once, and once only that we 
have account of, did he shew himself to the 
people at the theatre, and that was to inculcate 
a constitutional lesson. It was at the Theatre 
Frangais, when Brutus was being performed. The 
audience caught a glimpse of him in his secluded 
box, and Camille Desmoulins was despatched to 
beg him to shew himself, and descend into the 





amphitheatre. For a very long time he refused, 
and then at last consented, etitering the lower circle 
amid the most deafening cheers. But the object of 
his consent was soon apparent ; for when the actor 
came to this passage— 


Et faire encore fleurir la liberté publique, — 
Sous l’ombrage sacré du pouvoir monarchique. 


And make the public freedom prosper still, 

Beneath the shade of the monarchic power— 
Mirabeau stood up, and by so doing gave the signal 
for the applauses of the house. With this excep- 
tion, Mirabeau never pandered in any way to the 
féte-seeing demonstration-loving appetite so ram- 
pant among his nation. 


His labours were incessant, almost hercu- 
lean, and it is only a matter of surprise how 
he could stand against the continued preying 
upon his faculties that his multitudinous avo- 
cations must have caused. ‘Towards even his 
latter days—it might even be said in his last 
moments—he pursued his ordinary duties: 
surrounded by all the pleasure and luxury that 
France could yield, he let loose his monster 
passions, entirely heedless of the consequences. 
This doubtless hurried him to bis grave: a 
statement with which all our readers will be 
disposed to coincide when they glance over the 
following lines :— 


But the measure of his miraculous labours is not 
yet full. During these latter months he launched 
out into the most unbridled excesses of intrigue 
and sensual indulgence. At the very period when 
beyond all others his body required rest, and his 
mind demanded additional strength, he plunged 
into a round of licentious amours ; so extended, so 
incessant, that it becomes wondrous that his body 
held out as long as it did, that his intellect did not 
altogether fail. 7 * * * Those 
last six months of Mirabeau’s life, are they not 
dreadful! To think that any mortal man 
should ever be condemned and partly self- 
condemned to perish by such a frightful self. 





consumption. Let the reader call to mind 
what Mirabeau had on hand, and what he was} 
actually transacting in that period, and then ask 
himself, if world history presents a parallel. | 
His open legitimate labour was in the Assembly, | 
here he generally attended once, frequently twice a | 
day. Then he had to roar down and do battle with | 
the Jacobins; to superintend his battalion of | 
guards; to superintend also his country house, and | 
plan alterations ; to visit or entertain his numerous | 
private-friends; to conduct his extensive depart- | 
mental correspondence ; to prepare his orations for | 
the Assembly ; to compile his elaborate and extended | 
design for the preservation of the monarchy, and | 
address his frequent letters to the queen; and in| 
the evenings, when his mind and body should have 
been relieved, to attend the theatre and dissipate 
the midnight hours in the licentious orgies of the 
beautiful and the frail. We might almost say he 
never slept. It was as the last act of a tragedy, 
when all the gathered force of the company is | 
crowded upon the stage, to give an overwhelming | 
effect as the curtain falls. 


We have spoken so favourably of the con-| 
tents of this work, that it would be but ill dis- 
charging the duty imposed on us to pass over | 
in silence the following passage :— 


The man who withdraws away from popular ap- 
plause and triumphs, to spend his sabbath in rustic 
sauntering by murmuring brooks, beneath over- 
hanging festoons, drinking in the silver bird-music 
and the soothing repose of nature, cannot be other 
—how vice-stained soever he may be—than radi- | 
cally a good man. 


Against this style of reasoning we protest, | 
and that most vigorously. ‘The mere fact of a 
man’s inclination for floral beauties inducing | 
him to retire from the noisy world, and spend | 
a holy day in this silence, does not impera-| 
tively prove that man to be good. His mind, 
it is true, may be occupied in the survey of 


Nature’s triumphs, and his whole thoughts 
fixed on its beauties, yet it stamps him not a 
perfect being. Mrraseau was fond of 
flowers, passionately loved them, drew himself, 
as we are told, from society to pass days in 
his garden, yet when the charm was over, he 
plunged again into his excesses—and Mira- 
BEAU was not a good man. That the con- 
templation of the scenery of nature may soften 
for a time a hard heart, we admit, but we are 
by no means convinced of its rendering that 
heart pure if it be the seat of vice, 


We must now take leave of these instructing 
volumes, which we feel persuaded cannot be 
read witl.out interest. They place MrraBEAU 
in another and a clearer light than the pen of 
ALISON or his literary associates have deigned 
to do. The hand of the censor touches lightly 
upon his errors, for which there are indeed 
great excuses. Born at a less refined time 
than our own; called at an early age to act his 
part in life’s toiling, noisy, drama; he had 
much to do. Never having the sunshine of 
his father’s countenance, save at his death,— 
spurred on by his ambition, he was pushed 
heedlessly onward into the vortex. From that 
danger he rescued his political, but his moral 
character is still immersed there. The author 
of this Life-History has written a work that 
affords greater insight into the private life of 
MrraBeEav than any yet published ;—it has 
been a hard task, but has been done right well. 
Most cordially we recommend the book to all 
who desire to understand the character of the 
Count of M1rRABEAU, the idol of the French 
people. 





PHILOSOPHY. 


Elements of Logic. By RicHarp WHATELEY, 
D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. Ninth edition. 
1848. Lumley. 

An edition in a more convenient size, at a less 


| price, and even more handsomely got up, of a book 


which has become the standard authority on the 
subject of which it treats, needs only to be known 
to be procured by all students who do not now 
possess it. 





HISTORY. 
Heroic Women of the French Revolution. By 
M. De Lamartine. London. Clarke and Co. 
Near translations of the graphic sketches of the 
female personages prominent in the Revolution as 
drawn by LAMARTINE in his unrivalled History of 
the Girondisis. 





SCIENCE. 





Illustrations of Useful Plants employed in the 
Arts and Medicine. By M. A. Burnerr. 
Nos. 96 to 100. London. Whittaker. 

Tuts magnificent work contains elaborate descrip- 

tions, botanical and physical, of all the useful 

plants, with the purposes they serve in art or 
science, and illustrated with fine coloured engray- 
ings in the best style of art. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Catlin’s Notes of Eight Years’ Travel and Re- 
sidence in Europe with his North American 
Indian Collection. With Anecdotes and In- 
cidents of the Travels and Adventures of 
three different Parties of American Indians 
whom he introduced to the Courts of England, 
France, and Belgium. In 2 vols. with 
numerous Illustrations. Catlin. 

Mr. CATLIN, it will be remembered, opened 

an Indian Gallery in London some seven or 

eight years since, After having exhausted 
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curiosity here, he started on a provincial tour | which, by the custom of the country, she was obliged 
with his collection. The arrival of the Ojib- | yet to carry on her back. The W ar-chief was re- 
beways under the care of Mr. RANKIN offered | painting his shield, and arranging his scalps on a 
an opportunity for adding a living interest to | little hoop, to give proper effect to ag agp oe 
his collection of portraits, weapons, and in- |The Medicine-man was preparing his wa-be-no 


|drum. Gish-ee-Gosh-ee-yee was stringing beads 
struments, and he made an arrangement for | with his wife ; and Sah-mah was brightening his 


their appearance at his Gallery. But, after | tomahawk and his scalping-knife, for a glittering 
a while, he quarrelled with Mr. RANKIN, and effect in the war-dance. Cadotte, during this time, 
they parted. . hs | was parading before the mirror, examining, arrang- 

The range of his travel as exhibitor was ing, and re-arranging, the ostrich-plumes in his 
through the north of England, into Scotland, | cap, and the fit of a laced frock he had just had 
to Dublin, and to Paris, and the interest of made; and (I had almost forgotten myself) I was 
his work lies mainly in the opportunities his | anxiously awaiting the arrival of a new coat I had 
position afforded of observing variety of cha- ordered at my tailor’s for the occasion. On the 
racter in his visitors, and noting the effect of morning appointed all were satisfactorily prepared, 
strange scenes upon his untutored com- |and being seated in an omnibus posted with four 
panions. He writes in a homely but expres- | horses, we were on our way, and soon after that 
sive strain, is very plain-spoken, and records | arrived at the gates of Windsor Castle. Descending 
minute occurrences and the lesser traits of | from the carriage, the poor old chief, whose eyes 


character. There is a novelty and freshness in | 
his observations that render them very at- | 
tractive, and the volumes will he found pecu- 
liarly adapted for the book-club. In proof of 
the amusing nature of the contents we adduce 
a few passages. 


THE INDIANS IN GLASGOW. 


They were introduced to the Indians and their 
object by Jeffrey. The war-chief then said to 
them, as he was sitting on the floor in a corner of | 
the room, that he didn’t see any necessity of their 
talking at all; for all they would have to say they 
had heard from much more intelligent-looking men 
than they were in London and in other places, and 
they had given their answers at full length, which 
Chippehola (Mr. Catlin) bad written all down. 
** Now, my friends,’’ said he, ‘‘ I will tell you, that 
when we first came over to this country, we thought 
that where you had so many preachers, so many to 
read and explain the good book, we should find the 
White people all good and sober people; but as we 
travel about we find this was all a mistake. When 
we first came over we thought that White man’s 
religion would make all people good, and we then 
would have been glad to talk with you; but now 
we cannot say that we like to do it any more. 
My friends, I am willing to talk with you if it can 
do any good to the hundreds and thousands of poor 
and hungry people that we see in your streets 
every day when we ride out. We see hundreds of 
little children with their naked feet in the snow; 
and we pity them, for we know they are hungry, 
and we give them money every time we pass by 
them. In four days we have given twenty dollars 
to hungry children—we give our money only to 
children. We are told that the fathers of these 
children are in the houses where they sell fire-water, 
and are drunk, and in their words they every 
moment abuse and insult the Great Spirit. You 
talk about sending lack-coats among the Indians: 
now we have no such poor children among us; we 
have no such drunkards, or people who abuse the 
Great Spirit. Indians dare not do so. They pray 
to the Great Spirit, and he is kind to them. Now 
we think it would be better for your teachers all to 
stay at home, and go to work right here in your 
own streets, where all your good work is wanted. 
This is my advice. I would rather not say any 
more.”” (To this all responded ‘‘ How, how, 


how !’’) 
This is the narrative of 


THE VISIT OF THE INDIANS TO THE QUEEN. 


Both night and day, all, men and women, were 
constantly engaged in adding brilliancy and rich- 
ness of colour to their costumes. Tho old chief 
was painting the stem of his pipe of peace (or 
calumet) sky-blue, emblematical of the feelings 
they carried in their breasts ; and decorating it also 
with blue and red ribbons, as a suitable gift to 
royalty. The little girl, Nib-nab-e-qua, was crying, 
as she embroidered with red and white porcupine- 
quills, fearing that her new mocassins would not 
look so brilliant as she had sometimes made them. 
Her mother was arranging black mourning plumes 





in the cradle in which her infant had died, and 


were getting a little dim with age, was completely 
nonplused at beholding the magnificent figure (in 
scarlet, and gold lace, and powdered wig) of (his 
apparent Majesty) Sykes, the well-known porter of 
the palace, who had him by the elbow, and was 
conducting him and his heavy paraphernalia towards 
the door. The good old chief turned round and 
gave him his hand, not knowing as yet what to say, 
as they had none of them contemplated anything 
so brilliant and dazzling, short of Majesty itself. 
He was at this moment, however, saved from com- 
mitting himself or bestowing his pipe of peace, by 
the sudden approach of several others of the house- 
hold, in liveries equally splendid, who conducted 
us into the hall, at which moment we met our friend 
the Honourable Mr. Murray, whom we followed to 
the waiting-room adjoining the Waterloo Gallery, 
in which our reception was to take place. Here 
we were seated, and awaited the anxious moment 
when it was to be announced that her Majesty was 
ready to see us. 

The Indians were here parading before the large 
and splendid mirrors, and adjusting their feathers 
and ornaments, and suggesting many surmises about 
the long table which was dressed out in the room 
where we were, and which they supposed was the 
place where the Queen and all her officers about her 
took their dinners. This, as the sequel will shew, 
was a very great error, as it was preparing for ano- 
ther and entirely different purpose. After waiting 
half an hour or so, an officer in full dress came into 
the room and informed us that the Queen was in 
the adjoining room, and ready to receive us, and 
shewed us the way. There was a moment of 
jingling and rattling of trinkets as the Indians were 
throwing on their robes and gathering up their 
weapons; and when they responded to my question 
‘‘ if they were all ready ?’’ by their ‘‘ how ! how ! 
how !’’ I led the way, and they followed into the 
Waterloo Gallery. They were now all at full length 
before her Majesty and the Prince, who most gra- 
ciously received them. The Queen arose from a 
sofa in the middle of the room, having her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager and H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Kent by her side; and advancing towards the In- 
dians, was joined by H.R.H. Prince Albert and the 
Hon. Mr. Murray. Her Majesty desired that the 
interpreter and myself should advance nearer to her, 
and at her request I introduced each individual by 
their appropriate names, explaining their costumes, 
weapons, &c. Her Majesty beckoned the little girl 
up to her, and held her some time by both hands, 
evidently much pleased with her appearance, and 
also the woman with the cradle on her back, in 
whom she seemed to take much interest. She asked 
many questions, as well as the Prince, relative to 
their costumes, modes, &c. and they then took their 
seats on the sofa to witness the dances which the 
Indians had come prepared to give. 

The Indians were at this time seated in a circle 
on the floor, when the Medicine-man gradually 
commenced tapping on his drum, and singing in a 
low tone. In a few moments the house jarred with 
the leap of the War-chief, who was upon his feet, 
and after him all the party, in the din of the war- 
dance. This dance finished, they were again seated 
on the floor, when the old chief, seventy-five years 
of age, having lighted his pipe and passed it around, 


arose and made the following address to her Ma- 
jesty :—‘* Great Mother, I have been very sorrow- 
ful since I left my home, but the Great Spirit has 
brought us all safe over the great waters, and my 
heart will now be glad that we can see your face. 
We are now happy. These are all the words I have 
to say. My words are few, for I am not very well 
to-day. The other chief will tell you what I in- 
tended to say.’’ The War-chief then rose, and in 
a very energetic manner made the following speech, 
which was also literally interpreted to her Majesty : 
—‘‘ Great Mother, The Great Spirit has been kind 
to us, your children, in protecting us on our long 
journey here. And we are now happy that we are 
allowed to see your face. It makes our heart glad 
to see the faces of so many Saganoshes (English) 
in this country, and all wearing such pleasant looks, 
We think the people here must be very happy. 
Mother, we have been often told that there was a 
great fire in this country—that its light shone across 
the great water; and we see now where this great 
light arises. We believe that it shines from this 
great wigwam to all the world. Mother, we have 
seen many strange things since we came to this 
country. We see that your wigwams are large, and 
the light that is in them is bright. Our wigwams 
are small, and our light is not strong. We are not 
rich, but yet we have plenty of food to eat. 

‘¢ Mother, myself and my friends here are your 
friends—your children. We have used our weapons 
against your enemies. And for many years we have 
received liberal presents from this country, which 
have made us quite happy and comfortable in our 
wigwams. Mother, the chief who has just spoken, 
and myself, have fought and bled by the side of the 
greatest warrior who ever lived—Tecumseh. Mo- 
ther, our hearts are glad at what we have this day 
seen—that we have been allowed to see your face. 
And when we get home our words will be listened 
to in the councils of our nation. This is all I have 
to say.”’ 

After his speech the war-chief resumed his seat 
upon the floor; and as her Majesty could not be 
supposed to reply to his speech, she called upon the 
Prince, who thanked them for the amusement they 
had afforded her Majesty, who felt a deep interest 
in their welfare, and thankful to the old chief for 
the noble and religious sentiments expressed in his 
remarks. After this the Indians rose and gave 
their favourite, the Pipe Dance, which seemed to 
afford much amusement to the royal party. The 
Queen and the Prince then graciously bowed and 
took leave, thanking them, through the interpreter, 
for the amusement they had afforded them. The 
Indians at the same moment shouldered their robes 
and retired, sounding their war-whoop, to the amuse- 
ment of the servants of the household, who had as- 
sembled, to the amount of some hundreds, in the 
galleries of the hall. 

They were now in the waiting-room again, where, 
to their surprise (and no little satisfaction), they 
found that the table they had seen so splendidly 
arranged, was intended for their own entertainment, 
and was now ready for the ‘ set to.””. Mr. Murray 
announced it as ready, and we all went to work. 
Mr. Rankin, who had been seated in the gallery 
during the pre entation having joined the party, had 
now taken his seat with them at the table, With 
his usual kindness, Mr. Murray insisted on carving 
the roast beef and helping them around, and next in 
drinking the Queen’s health, which is customary at 
all public dinners. For this, the first bottle of 
champagne was opened; and when the cork flew, 
and the wine was pouring into glasses, the Indians 
pronounced the word ‘‘ Chick-a-bob-boo /”’ and had 
a Breat laugh. A foaming glass of it was set before 
each Indian; and when it was proposed to drink to 
her Majesty’s health, they all refused. I explained 
to Mr. Murray the promise they were under to 
drink no spirituous liquor while in the kingdom. 
Mr. Murray applauded their noble resolution, but 
said at the same time that this was not spirituous 
liguor—it was a light wine, and could not hurt 
them ; and it would be the only time they could 
ever drink to her Majesty so properly, and her 
Majesty’s health could not be refused by her 
Majesty’s subjects. When again urged they still 
refused, saying, ‘‘ We no. drink—can’t drink,” 
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They seemed, however, to be referring it to me, as 
all eyes were alternately upon me and upon their 
glasses, when I said to them—‘‘ Yes, my good fel- 
lows, drink ; it will not hurt you. The promise 
you have made to Mr. Rankin and myself will not 
be broken—it did not contemplate a case like this, 
where it is necessary to drink the Queen’s health. 
And again, this is champagne, and not spirituous 
liquor, which you have solemnly promised to avoid.” 
—‘' How! how! how!’’ they all responded, and 
with great delight they all joined in ‘‘ Health to the 
Queen !’’ And as each glass was emptied to the 
bottom, they smacked their lips, again pronouncing 
the word ‘‘ Chick-a-bob-boo ! Chick-a-bob-boo !”’ 
with a roar of laughter among themselves. 

Mr. Murray and I becoming anxious to know 
the meaning of chick-a-bob-boo, it was agreed that 
the War-chief (who had a dry but amusing way of 
relating an anecdote) should give us the etymology 
of the word ehick-a-bob-bo0, which they said was 
manufactured but a few years since in their country. 
The old Boy-chief, who was not a stranger to chick- 
a-bob-boo, nor to good jokes, said that the ‘* War- 
chief couldn’t tella story well unless his lips were 
kept moist ;”” and he proposed that we should drink 
Mr. Murray’s health before he commenced. So 
the champagne was poured again, and the Hon. 
Mr. Murray’s health being drank, the War-chief 
proceeded by saying that, ‘‘ Only a few years since, 
when the white men were bringing so much rum 
and whiskey into the little village where he lives, 
that it was making them all sick, and killing a 
great many, the chiefs decided in council that they 
would tomahawk every keg of whiskey the white 
men should bring in; and it had the effect of keep- 
ing them away, and their people who had been 
drunk and sick, were getting well. 

‘* Not long after that,’’ continued he, ‘‘a little 
old man with red hair, who used to bring us bags 
of apples, got in the way of bringing in one end of 
his bag a great many bottles filled with something 
that looked much like whiskey, but which, when 
we smelled it, and tasted it, we found was not fire- 
water, and it was much liked by the chiefs and all; 
for they found, as he said, it was good, and would 
not make Indians drunk. He sold much of this 
to the Indians, and came very often; and when he 
had carried it a great way on his horse, and in the 
sun, it sometimes became very impatient to get out 
of the bottles; and it was very amusing to see the 
little old man turn a crooked wire into the bottle to 
pull out the stopper, when one was holding a cup 
ready to catch it. As he would twist the wire in 
it, it would go chee—e—; and when he poured it 
out, it would say, pop poo, pop-poo.* This amused 
the women and children very much, and they called 
it at first chee-pop-poo, and since, chick-a-bob-boo. 
And this the old man with red hair told us at last, 
was nothing but the juice of apples, though we 
found it very good; and yet it has made some very 
drunk. This story of the War-chief amused Mr. 
Murray very much, and he ordered one of the 
waiters to ‘‘twist the crooked wire ’’ into the neck 
into another bottle or two of the chick-a-bob-boo, 
and ‘ pull out the little stoppers,’’ for he was going 
to propose that we all drink to the health of Prince 
Albert, who could never be neglected when her 
Majesty’s health was drunk. This was done with 
enthusiam ; and the old chief soon proposed to 
drink Mr. Rankin’s health, and my health, which 
were attended to; and he at length thought of the 
fat porter in scarlet and gold lace, whom he had 
passed at the door, and who at this moment, with 
several others in gold lace and powdered hair, were 
gathering around the table to take a glass or two of 
chick-a-bob-boo with them. This happened at a 
good time, and Mr. Rankin commenced the anec- 
dote of the old chief having mistaken the porter 
Sykes for Prince Albert just as Mr. Murray and I 
withdrew from the room to proceed to town. I 
visited the Indians in their rooms that evening, 
and found them in good spirits, having been well 
pleased by her Majesty’s kind reception, and also 
delighted with the chick-a-bob-bo0, and the liberal 
construction that had been put upon their sacred 





_ * “ This word must be whispered, as the War-chief gave 
it, and not spoken, to be appreciated—after the mode of 


engagement, “‘ not to drink spirituous liquors.’’ 
Mr. Rankin gave me an amusing account of the 
old chief’s second interview with the porter Sykes, 
and their manner of taking leave when they were 
| parting to meet no more. ‘‘ Their pipes,’’ he 
| said, ‘‘ were lit when they took their omnibus to 
return, and their joyful songs and chorusus made 
it a travelling music-box the whole way to town.” 


Let us now view 


THE INDIANS AT THE DOG-MARKET. 


There was every sort of whelp and cur that could 
be found in Christendom, from the veriest minimum 
of dog to the stateliest mastiff and Newfoundland ; 
and at Jim and the doctor’s approach hundreds of 
them barked and howled, many broke their strings, 
some laid upon their backs and yelled (no doubt, if 
one could have understood their language), that 
they never saw before in their lives so ill-looking 
and frightful a couple, and so alarming a set as 
those who were following behind them. Jim wanted 
to buy ; and the business-meaning of his face being 
discovered, there were all sorts of offers made him, 


the barking of dogs was such that no one could be 
heard, and then many a poor dog was knocked flat 
with a broom, or whatever was handiest, and others 
were choked to stop their noise. No one wanted 
to stand the din of this canine Bedlam longer than 
was necessary for Jim to make his choice; which 
the poor fellow was endeavouring to do with the 
greatest despatch possible. 
different from the ordinary mode of testing the 
qualities he was looking for, which was by feeling of 


what amused at his choice. He made them under- 
stand by his signs that they were going to eat it; 
when the poor woman screamed out, ‘ Diable! 
mange pas, mange pas! venez, venez, ma pauvre 
béte !”’ 


Next we behold them 


LEARNING TO RIDE, 


and every kind of pup protruded into his face: but | 





The horse was led into the area and placed upon 
the track for their chariot-races, which is nearly a | 
quarter of a mile in circumference; and the ques- | 
tion being put, ‘‘ Who will ride?’’ it was soon 
agreed that Jim should try it first. ‘* Wal, me try | 
em,”’ said Jim ; ‘* me no ride good, but me try em | 


conspicuous ; and, with additional efforts with his 
men and a little pulling up by Jim, who had at 
length found the rein, the poor affrighted and half- 
dead animal was stopped, and Jim, leaping off, 
walked to the middle of the area, where we were in 
a group, laughing to the greatest excess at the fun. 
The poor horse was near done over, and led away by 
the grooms. M. Franconi came and merely bade 
us good-by, and was exceedingly obliged to us. 


The reader will regret to learn that the 
habits of civilised society speedily proved fatal 
to the health of these children of the prairie; 
they sickened, and some of them died before 
they could be sent back to their homes. Here 
is an account of the death of the man called 
* Roman Nose,” in a hospital in Liverpool :— 


He said repeatedly to Jeffrey that he should live 
but so many days, and afterwards so many hours, 
and seemed to be perfectly resigned to the change 
that was to take place. He said that his time had 
come; he was going to the beautiful hunting- 
grounds, where he would soon see his friends who 
had gone before him: he said that when he shut 
| his eyes he could plainly see them, and he felt sure 
| it was only to change the society of his friends here 
for that of his dear parents and other friends, and 
he was now anxious to be with them. He said the 
| road might be long, but it did not matter where he 
| started from; the Great Spirit bad promised him 


strength to reach it. He told his friend Bobasheela 





His mode was rather | that in his pouch he would find some money, with 
oe he wished him to buy some of the best 


vermilion, and, if possible, some green paint, 


the ribs; and having bargained for one that he | Such as Chippehola used to get for him in Lon- 


thought would fit him, the lookers-on were some-| ‘on, and have them put in his pouch with his 


| flint and steel, and to be sure to be placed in his 


grave, that he might be able to make his face look 
well among his friends where he was going. He 
wished him, and Daniel also, to have his arrows 
examined in his quiver, and repaired with new and 
sharp biades, as he recollected that, before he was 
sick, many of them were injured by shooting at the 
target, and during his illness others might have been 
destroyed. He had requested his silver medal, 
which was given to him by the American govern- 
ment for saving the lives of ten of his defenceless 
enemies, to be suspended by a blue ribbon over his 
head while he was sick, that he might see it until he 
died, and in that position it hung when I was last 
with him—his eyes were upon it, and his smile, 


little.” He was already prepared, with his shield | yn¢i] he drew his last breath. After his death his 
and quiver upon his back and his long and shining | friend Bobashela, and Jeffrey and the Doctor, laid 
lance in his hand. The horse was held; though, | him jn his coffin, and, placing in it, according to 
with all its training, it was some time, with its two | the Indian mode, his faithful bow and quiver of 


or three grooms about it, before they could get the | 
frightened creature to stand steady enough for Jim 
to mount. In the first effort which they thought 
he was making to get on, they were surprised to 
find that he was ungirthing the saddle, which he 
flung upon the ground, and throwing his buffalo 
robe across the animal’s back and himself astride, 
the horse dashed off at his highest speed. Jim saw 
that the animal was used to the track; and the 
course being clear, he leaned forward and brandished 
his lance, and every time he came round and passed 
us sounded a charge in the shrill notes of the war- 
whoop. The riding was pleasing, and surprised M. 
Franconi exceedingly ; and when he thought it was 
about time to stop he gave his signal for Jim to 
pull up; but seeing no slack to the animal’s pace, 
and Jim still brandishing his weapons in the air and 
sounding the war-whoop as he passed, he became 
all at once alarmed for the health of his horse. The 
Indians at this time were all in a roar of laughter ; 
and the old gentleman was placing himself and his 
men upon the track as Jim came round, with 
uplifted arms, to try to stop the animal’s speed, 
just finding at that time that Jim had rode in the 
true prairie style, without using the bridle, and 
which, by his neglect of it, had got out of his 
reach when he would have used it to pull up with. 
Jim still dashed by them, brandishing his lance as 
they came in his way: when they retreated and ran 
to head him in another place, he there passed them 
also, and passed them and menaced them again and 
again as he came around. The alarm of the poor 





Indians in their imitations, or exclamations of surprise.’’ 





old gentleman for the life of his horse became very 


| arrows, his pipe and tobacco to last him through 
| the ‘* journey he was to perform,’’ having dressed 
him in all his finest clothes, and painted his face, 
and placed his bow and quiver and his pouch by his 
| side, and his medal on his breast, the coffin was 
| closed, and his remains were buried, attended by his 
| faithful friends around him, by the officers of the 
institution, and many citizens, who sympathized in 
his unlucky fate. 


But we must not close the volume with so 
sad a reminiscence. Turning from grave to 
| gay, we take, in conclusion, this ludicrous 
account of 

THE INDIAN’S FIRST APPEARANCE IN LONDON. 


It was suddenly announced that one of the party 
(and a very essential one), the ‘‘ Doctor’’ (or medi- 
cine-man) was missing! Search was everywhere 
| making for him, and when it was quite certain that 
}he could not have passed into the street, Jeffery 
{inquired of the curator of the Hall if there was 
any passage that led out upon the roof. ~To which 
the curator replied, ‘‘ Yes.”’—*‘‘ Well, then,” said 
Jeffrey, ‘‘we may be sure that he is there, for 
it is ‘a way that he has:’ he always is uneasy 
until he gets as high as he can go, and then 
he will stay there all night, if you will let 
him alone.’’ I went immediately to the roof, and 
found him standing on one corner of the parapet, 
overlooking Piccadilly, — wrapped in his buffalo 
robe, and still as a statue, while thousands were 











assembling in the streets to look at him, and to 
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warn him of the danger they supposed him in. 
The readers who have not had the pleasure of 
seeing this eccentric character will scarcely be 
able to appreciate the oddity of this freak until 
they become better acquainted with the Doctor 
in the following pages. I invited him down from 
his elevated position, which he seemed reluctant 
to leave, and he joined his party, who passed into 
their carriage at the door. In this moment of 
confusion, of escaping from the crowd and clos- 
ing the door, heads were counted, and the old 
Doctor was missing again. A moment’s observa- 
tion shewed, however, that his ascending propensity 
had gained him a position over their heads, as he 
had seated himself by the side of the driver, with 
his buffalo robe wrapped around him, the long and 
glistening blade of his spear passing out from 
underneath it, near to his left ear, and his ver- 
milioned face surmounted by a huge pair of buffalo 
horns, rising out of a crest of eagle’s quills and 
ermine skins. Thus loaded, and at the crack of 
the whip, and amidst the yelling multitude that had 
gathered around them, did the fourteen Ioways 
dash into the streets, to open their eyes to the 
sights and scenes of the great metropolis. 





Recollections of Bush Life in Australia during 
a Residence of Eight Years in the Interior. 
By Henry Wittiam HaycGarrn, Esq. 
London, 1848. Murray. 

THE Bush is the name given to the districts 

which lie beyond the limits of the colony, and 

are occupied entirely as a grazing country. 

Here Mr. HayGarru lived for eight years, 
observing the habit of noting down in a jour- 
nal the principal events of a life so new, and 
the most interesting sights of a country so 
strange. From these notes he has selected 
such as seemed to have some novelty, avoiding 
colonial politics, statistical details, and all the 
thousand times repeated topics of scribbling 
emigrants; his aim being, in a plain narrative 
of scenes witnessed by himself, to set before 
the eyes of the intending colonist the very 
mode of life he must embrace, without ex- 
aggeration of colour, investing it neither with 
romance nor with terrors. 

We are unable to count the number of books 





relating to Australia which have come under | 
. . | 
notice during the five years we have been| 


filling the office of literary journalist, but this 
certainly has more of novelty than any we have 
seen for some time, and therefore without fur- 
ther introduction we shall select some of the 
scenes that present themselves with the most 
of freshness. 

We do not remember to have met with so 
graphic a sketch as this, of 


AUSTRALIAN SCENERY. 

From his first few days’ journey in the interior 
the traveller would be apt to form a very unfavour- 
able opinion of Australian scenery. Shortly after 
leaving the capital he plunges into a vast mass of 
forest, through which the route is very uninviting : 
the trees, which are nearly all of the eucalyptus or 


gum species (among the least picturesque of the forest | 


tribes), present little or no variety, either in trunk or 
foliage, except where the bark, hanging in tattered 
festoons from the branches, reminds him that he is 
in the land of contrarieties; the sun shines with a 
ceaseless glare, and, gaining its full power soon 
after its rise, abates not a jot in its vigour, until, 
with seeming reluctance and an evident promise of 
another warm visit on the morrow, it sinks below 
the horizon. Nota bird is to be seen, not a note 
enlivens the ear ; the awful silence is broken only 
by the dreary cry of the locust, which from some- 


where or other (for, as we are told of deceased post- | 


boys and donkeys, nobody ever sees one) keeps up 
the same sing-song chirp, which rings in one’s ears 
long after the sound itself has died away. 








Many spots are to be met with which are truly pic- | tuted an inquiry into the matter, and discovered 
turesque, and these, like oases in the desert, are | that the ill-advised grumbler knew so little of the 


doubly agreeable, from the contrast. There is no- 
thing more pleasant during a journey ‘‘up the 
country ’’ than, after a long ride through the forest, 
to emerge, towards evening, upon some clear and 
verdant space, surrounded by woods, not termi- 
nating abruptly, but shelving down, and opening 
gradually, as if placed there by the hand of Nature 
as a picturesque fringe to the plain. Here there is 
a brief but delightful change of sight and sound ; 
the chirp of the locust ceases, and the murmur of 
bleating flocks and lowing herds soothes the ear, 
while the eye dwells refreshed upon a variety of 
water and pasture, and marks the distant white 
smoke, which, curling upwards against a dark mass 
of wooded hills, points out the habitation of man ; 
the ‘‘coach-whip,’’ with his peculiar jerking cry, 
excites the curiosity of the stranger; and the bell- 
bird, never found but in the vicinity of water, adds 
its musical note. But soon, as the traveller jour- 
neys onward, the forest once more closes behind 
him, and shuts out from view the favoured spot. 
After one of these passing glimpses of civilisation, it 
is not without some slight misgivings that the 
stranger in the colony continues his route, until a 
casual meeting with a flock of sheep, or drove of 
half-wild cattle or horses, hurrying down to market, 
or with the slow and ponderous wool-dray, again 
cheers his spirits, as it tells of habitable regions still 
farther in the interior, Again the forest opens, 
and discovers the ‘‘ running fence ’’ of a paddock, 
leading to a wayside inn, at the erection of which 
Nature seems to have lent her aid; and, as if to 
spare the labours of the axe, to have purposely 
created a gap just spacious enough for its site, be- 
yond which the gum-trees are once more seen, as 
dense and monotonous as ever. 


This is the manner of 


CATTLE-KEEPING BY NIGHT, 


The manner in which a large herd of cattle is en- 
closed at night in default of stockyards, is, I be- 
lieve, peculiar to Australia. Shortly before dusk 
they are driven on to some open, level ground, 
where, if procurable, some natural barrier on one 
side, such as a steep hill or river bank, is a 
great advantage. Here they are stopped, and en- 
circled by horsemen, who continue to hem them in 
until others have in the mean time lit large log fires 
around them, at a distance of ten or twelve yards 
apart. As soon as these are blazing pretty strongly, 
the horsemen retire by the intervening spaces, and 
the cattle find themselves encompassed by a ring of 
flame, of which they have at all times a dread, and 
particularly at night. Notwithstanding every pre- 
caution, however, it is no easy matter to keep them 
together until daybreak : a constant watch must be 
continued on all sides, to prevent their breaking 
through the spaces between the fires, which some 
of them are always on the alert to do if the flames 
begin to slacken; and if one of the cattle leads the 
way, it is next to impossible to prevent the others 
from following the example. The stockmen, 
therefore, are obliged to walk backwards and for- 
wards during the whole night, replenishing the 
flames, and keeping back the cattle with as little 
noise as possible, for if suddenly alarmed the whole 
herd would certainly rush through every obstacle, 
and make their escape; but with proper care the 
end is usually gained. Hundreds of huge animals, 
any one of whose strength would be too great for 
that of all the men united, are thus made to yield 
to human stratagem, and remain within the limits 
of the prescribed circle. 


He notes this curious fact :— 


It frequently happens, in contradiction to what 
might be expected, that those labourers who have 
been most exposed to hardship in the old country 
are the most troublesome and fastidious when they 
find themselves in another. There was a story 
current in our part of the colony of a stockowner 


who was much pestered by the complaints of one of | 


Yet Australia has many beauties; and though | his shepherds, an Irish emigrant, to the effect that 
| 


its wood-scenery is monotonous, its plains and 
“open forest’’ can boast a delightful variety. 


his weekly allowance of tea was insufficient. But 
as it was ample for most men, the proprietor insti- 


| use and value of his new acquisition, that he was in 
|the habit of boiling the leaves, and eating them 
with his meat by way of a vegetable. 


The prevalent vices of the settlers are in- 
toxication and profane swearing. 

Our author did not escape a visit from the 
bushrangers, who are a sort of banditti, com- 
posed of escaped convicts. The terror of the 
colony at that time was a fellow called “ Bu- 
chan Charley,” and Mr. Waycarru had not 
been there long, before this renowned per- 
sonage paid him an unwelcome visit. But he 
behaved with more civility than could have 
been expected, and condescended to narrate 
his history. 


‘‘ BUCHAN CHARLEY,’’ THE BUSHRANGER. 


He had lately been plundering a store, and was 
was most bravely apparelled, better, in fact, than 
many of us whom he came to rob. His dress con- 
sisted of a new moleskin shooting-coat, a gaudy 
waistcoat, with a profusion of watch-chain, cord 
trowsers, and leather leggings; and he wore a 
“‘ cabbage-tree ”’ hat, the ribbons of which streamed 
fantastically over his shoulders. A powder-flask 
was suspended at his side, two brace of pistols were 
stuck in his huge belt, and in his hand he carried a 
short and highly-finished double-barrelled rifle, pro- 
bably the favourite Manton or Nock of one of our 
neighbours. He was a tall, lathy-looking man, of 
about eight-and-twenty, and his countenance had 
an expression of calm determination, but of assumed 
recklessness rather than depravity. ‘‘ Well,’ said 
the bushranger, as he stalked into our little abode, 
‘*T suppose you all know pretty well who I am, 
‘Buchan Charley,’ as they call me. Now I’m not 
going to hurt anybody, if you’re civil ; but we want 
the money, arms, and horses ; and those,’’ he added 
emphatically, ‘‘ we'll have. A nice place you’ve 
got of it here,”’ said he, with a glance at our book- 
shelves; ‘‘I could stay where I am all the rest of 
my life.” This seemed to remind him of the fearful 
uncertainty of its duration; for he looked grave, 
and for a minute or two laid aside his effrontery. 
In fact, all this volubility only betrayed the nervous 
excitement it was intended to conceal, or perhaps 
under which he unconsciously acted ; for nervous he 
undoubtedly was, in spite of his assumed coolness. 
My leather hat-case attracted his notice; he cut 
asunder the band which fastened the top, evidently 
not in the spirit of wanton mischief, but because, in 
his agitation, he did not see the key, which was 
standing in the lock. His talk was chiefly apolo- 
getical, and calculated to regain, as far as possible, 
our good opinion. He rambled incessantly from 
one subject to another. The disjointed fragments 
of his conversation, when put together in a more 
connected form, gave us in substance the following 
history :—Ill-treatment, he said, had brought him 
to his present situation. Having worked hard and 
steadily for several years, he had been paid by an 
‘‘order,’’ for which he could never get the cash, as 
the house in Sydney, on which it was drawn, had 
stopped payment, and he had no redress. So, find- 
ing that, in his opinion, ‘‘ honesty was a fool,’ 
as Jago says, he tried its opposite, which soon 
brought him to a “‘road-party.’”’ There his pu- 
nishment was extreme. Loaded with irons, working 
hard upon the sandy roads, beneath a burning sum- 
mer’s sun, with a diet of salt beef and ‘* hominy,” 
and not even a sufficiency of that, he could endure 
it no longer, and resolved to escape, or be shot in 
the attempt. He succeeded in communicating his 
intentions to a fellow-prisoner, who agreed to join 
him, and they resolved to ‘‘ chance it ’’ on the very 
next opportunity. It was some time before one 
presented itself, for between soldiers and overseers 
it was difficult to stir a finger without observation. 
At length the moment arrived. They had been 
sent to work on a part of the road at some distance 
from the stockade, and, as luck would have it for 
them, the overseer happened to keep the gang at 
work rather longer than usual, and it was dusk ere 
they returned; so, on passing a ‘‘ patch of scrub”’ 
on the road-side, they managed to slip into it un- 
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seen. Here they lay concealed for several bours, 
during which they could hear the soldiers from the 
stockade in pursuit of them; but the night was so 
dark, and the ‘‘ scrub’’ so thick, that there was 
little chance of their being discovered. At mid- 
night they ventured to emerge from their hiding- 
place, and repairing to a blacksmith in the neigh- 
bourhood, prevailed on him, partly by threats and 
partly by entreaties (the man having been himself a 
convict), to knock off their irons. Thus they were 
once more fairly at large; but to set them up in 
their new line both arms and horses must be ob- 
tained. From a party of stock-keepers, whom they 
dismounted, they soon procured the latter; and 
then galloping up to their station, got possession of 
their fowling-pleces, and thenceforth were thoroughly 
equipped. And what a sort of a life were they 
then leading ? was it a change for the better, even 
after the horrors of the ‘iron gang?” No; 
Charley confessed voluntarily that it was wretched 
beyond conception, and that, if he could have formed 
the least idea of what it was to be, he would rather 
have remained in bis fetters. Lurking in caves and 
fastnesses of the bush, the very silence of which 
drove him to think—his greatest curse; hunted day 
and night by the mounted police; prevented from 
sleeping, or even taking a meal in security, by the 
knowledge that they were always on his track, with 
‘this hand against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him,’’ he was now more like a wild beast 
than a human being, and the never-ceasing strain 
upon his mind was, he said, almost insupportable ; 
but it was then too late to retract. 


In their semi-wild state in the Bush, the 
cattle exhibit extraordinary sagacity. ‘They 
have a strong attachment for the place where 
they were fed when young, and it is very dif- 
ficult to prevent them from wandering back to 
it, however distant. Here is an anecdote of 


CATTLE CLEVERNESS. 


This instinct has occasionally been still more 
forcibly exhibited. It has sometimes happened 
that settlers, when removing their cattle to a new 
station, have taken the precaution of sending them 
by a circuitous route to their place of destination, 


by way of mystifying their troublesome organs of | 


locality; but it has afterwards been ascertained, 
both by the track and actual sight, that the strag- 


together, yet each animal well knows his own 
party; and it is very curious to observe the readi- 
ness with which, upon any sudden alarm, the droves 
detach themselves from each other, and make off 
towards the forest, each in its own separate direc- 
tion. The knowledge of this habit is of great ser- 
vice to the stock-keepers or herdsmen of the 
colony, when they are in quest of any particular 
animal; for if they have once remarked the drove 
to which he belongs, they may always know subse- 
quently in what direction he will be found. The 
usual feeding times are in the morning and evening, 
and during the first part of the night; at mid-day 
they congregate on the low grounds in the vicinity 
of water, where each drove appropriates one parti- 
cular spot, apart from the rest, from which it never 
deviates. Here they bask for many hours, lying 
closely grouped together until the heat begins to 
abate, when they draw off towards the forest in all 
directions, moving leisurely, and grazing as they 
go. A numerous herd, thus spread out in the 
evening, and dotting the plain with party-coloured 
hues, forms a pleasing pastoral sight. 


Our readers are, doubtless, familiar with the 
famous Australian substitute for bread, “ the 
damper.” Perhaps some of them might be 
inclined to make trial of it, so we extract our 
author’s 

RECIPE FOR A DAMPER. 

Take eight or ten pounds of second flour, and 
having placed them upon a strong table, mix with 
warm water, beginning from the centre of the heap, 
and knead until both arms ache thoroughly, and 
until the whole mass has acquired the consistency of 
tolerably stiff clay; then flatten it out to a thick- 
ness of about an inch and a half, rub each side with 
flour, and prick it all over with a fork. Next, 
having removed the upper logs from a large wood 
fire, rake away the ashes on either side, so as to 
leave a gap in the middle sufficient for the admis- 
sion of the damper: then cover it over again with 
the hot ashes, and turn it once during the process 
of baking. 
with a cloth, and let it stand on its edge until it is 
quite cold. 


Melancholy, however, are the reflections 
suggested by 





glers, of which there are always a few, have re- 


SUNDAY IN THE BUSH. 


Lastly, brush off the adhering ashes | 


turned by the direct line, through a country of | Sunday is duly observed, even in the bush, It 
which they had not the slightest previous know- | brings with it a cessation of labour, but leisure to 
ledge. Numberless well-authenticated anecdotes | S°me brings listlessness, and to others thought, 
might be told of the topographical instinct of cattle, | 224 the alien’s thoughts must often be sad. With 
but I will only mention an incident of which I was | What fond regrets, at such a time, does the recol- 
an eye-witness. I was returning from an overland | lection of home rush upon the mind! The sound 
trip, and passed the night at an out-station, the | Of the village bells seem almost to ring in the ear, 
occupants of which were anxiously awaiting the | 45 fancy recalls the church that ‘‘ points with taper 


station, it used to be our great delight to assemble 
a few of the most promising of its inmates, and 
offer a prize, some tobacco or flour, to the one 
who acquitted himself the best with his boomering; 
thus pitted against each other in friendly strife, 
they would go to work in earnest, and fairly asto- 
nish the white men. Doubtful as it may seem to 
those who have never witnessed the feat, an Aus- 
tralian black can throw this whimsical weapon so 
as to cause it to describe a complete circle in the 
air; or to give the reader a better idea of what is 
meant, he would stand in front of a tolerably large 
house, on the grass-plot before the door, and send 
his boomering completely round the building, from 
left to right ; that is to say, it would, upon leaving 
his hand, vanish round the right corner, and, re- 
appearing at the left, eventually fall at his feet. 
The whole circumference of the circle thus de- 
scribed is frequently not less than 250 yards and 
upwards, when hurled by a strong arm; but the 
wonder lies wholly in its encircling properties, and 
not in the distance to which it may be sent. When 
forcibly thrown, its course is very rapid, equalling 
the speed of an arrow for about fifty yards, until it 
arrives at the point where it first begins to alter its 
course ; thence it continues its career at about half- 
speed, and so gradually flies with diminishing im- 
petus, until, as usual, it returns to the spot whence 
it started. Its flight is not unlike that of a bird; 
and occasionally, when great strength has been ex- 
erted, it hovers for a few moments before it falls to 
the ground, and, continuing its rotatory motion, 
remains in other respects quite stationary, much in 
the same way as a humming-top when it goes to 
sleep on the ground. A deep hurtling sound ac- 
companies its course, during the whole of which it 
revolves with such rapidity, as to appear like a 
wheel in the air. By holding it at the opposite ex- 
tremity, so as to bring the flat side on the left hand, 
a circle may be described in the other direction, 
i. e. from left to right, for the flat must always be 
the outer side. But the prettiest evolution it can 
be made to perforra is the following :—It is thrown 
with a tendency downwards; upon which, after 
having gone some twenty yards, one point of it 
tips the ground, three times successively, at inter- 
vals of about the same distance, rebounding with a 
| sound like the twang of a harp-string ; meanwhile, 
| it still continues its circular course, until, as before, 
| it returns to the thrower. This feat is more diffi- 

cult to accomplish than that of sending it through 
| the air, and requires all the thrower’s skill; there 
|is one precise distance, and no other, at which it 
| should first strike the ground, for, if it does so too 
| forcibly, its progress is wholly arrested ; and if, on 
| the other hand, it is not sufficiently depressed, and 
| fails to come in contact with the ground, its course 
| is then completely altered, for, shortly after passing 


| the place where it ought to have rebounded, it be- 





arrival of their supplies. These were always sent | spire to heaven,’’ and the once familiar faces flock - | gins to rise, and towers up in the air to the height 
by means of pack bullocks, for the road was so | "8 under the well-known porch. Perhaps, too, }of about fifty feet, whence it falls down, almost 


mountainous as to be nearly impassable for drays. | Something of self-reproach mingles with the settler’s 
When on the point of resuming my journey on the | dream, as his thoughts wander back to the stately 
following morning, the expected bullock was seen | towers and solemn groves of our seats of learning ; 
slowly approaching, with his load upon his back, but | and he blames the blindness of his credulity, when 


without any driver. We were now all anxiety for the | he left the studies which he now feels were so much 


perpendicularly. 

But with many temptations for further ex- 
tract, here we must pause, to give place to the 
other numerous claims upon our space. We 


man’s supposed fate; and as my road home was | ™0re congenial to his tastes—when he left them have taken enough to give the reader a com- 


the same as that by which the bullock had arrived, | ‘‘”9” hoc pollicitus suis,’’ and feels conscious that | 
the investigation of the matter was entrusted to me, | he has faculties which might be better and more 
so I got upon the animal’s ‘ back track,’’ and | usefully employed than in the occupations of the 





pushed off as soon as possible. Sixty miles from 
the station, as evening was closing in, I found the 
driver, alive and well, but in great tribulation at 
the loss of his charge; and deep was his satisfac- 
tion when, in answer to his inquiries, I informed 
him that the animal, more sagacious than himself, 
had reached his journey’s end in safety. 


Another curious fact is the manner in which 
each drove, however large, keeps to itself with- 
out mingling, although occasionally associating, 
with other droves in its neighbourhood. 


It is remarkable that each of these droves re- 
mains perfectly distinct from the others; and so 
strictly do they adhere to this habit, that, although 
several of them may chance to mix during mid-day 
in the dry creeks and open flats, to which they 
usually resort, and appear inextricably jumbled 





| life which he has chosen. But he looks round, and 


everything that meets his eye reminds him that the 
die is cast, and repentance out of place. Most of 
all does it bring weariness to his spirit to feel him- 
self deprived of the best helps to devotion, and to 
be cut off from all Christian communion, Perhaps 
there is not a church within fifty, or even a hun- 
dred miles; and he cannot help contrasting his pre- 





sent desolation with the punctual observances of his 


early life, the veneration for which, once felt, is | 


seldom effaced from the heart. 


Few things more surprised our emigrant | 


than the native skill in the use of 


THE BOOMERING. 

But it is only when thrown for amusement that 
the wonders of the boomering are fully developed. 
Whenever there was a camp of blacks near our 


petent notion of the character of this volume. 





FIcTIoN. 


Harold, the Last of the Saxon Kings. 
E. B. Lyrron, Bart. In 3 vols. 
1848. Bentley. 

Havine received from Sir E. BuLwer Lyrt- 

TON a very polite note stating that he had 

requested his publisher to send us a copy of 

his Harold for review, we should have felt 
some surprise that it had not reached us, but 
that the same thing has occurred in some half- 
dozen other instances ; proving that itis not an 
accidental neglect, but the result of that unac- 
countable and strangely implacable hostility 
which Tue Critic has from the beginning 
until now encountered from two or three 
publishers, who have no cause, that we are 


By Sir 
London, 
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aware of, for their enmity, as we are not con-|don.” The lady looked up through her streaming 
scious of having dealt with other than the most | tears. Edward released his hand, and laid it on 
perfect fairness with any book to which their | her head as in benediction. Then motioning to the 


names have been appended during the five 
years Tne Critic has been fulfilling the 
duties of a literary journal. That their hos- 
tility, unkind and uncalled for as it is, has not 
in any way affected our conduct towards them, 
every reader can bear testimony ; for still have 
the books they publish received the same im- 
partial notice, and filled the same prominent 
place in our columns as if they had extended 
to us the same courtesy as they shew to our 
other literary journal, and as other publishers 
shew to this. Although compelled to borrow 
their books from circulating libraries, they 
have not been either neglected or unjustly 
treated in our columns; nor, even if the same 
hostility be continued unmitigated, will any dif- 
ferent rule govern our conduct for the future. 
We notice the fact now, only because the pre- 
sent instance is a vomarkible one, and to ac- 
count to the author and to our readers fora 
brevity of notice compelled by the inconvenient 
circumstances under which this review is 
written, 

Harold differs materially from any other of 
Sir E. B. Lyrron’s fictions. It is in its de- 
sign an epic, and in its composition a chronicle. 
The author has successfully endeavoured to 
combine the unity of the one with the indi- 
viduality of the other. The period chosen is 
peculiarly adapted for an epic, whether in 
prose or in poetry. The catastrophe is a 
great historical event, gradually evolved out 
of the incidents that occupy the narrative. 
The interest rises with every chapter, and at 
the close becomes intense. But Sir E. B. 
LyrrTon has, in this romance, attempted much 
more than merely an attractive story; he has 
sought to embody history, to present an accu- 
rate as well as a vivid and life-like picture of 
the times ;—to realize them, as it were, to his 
readers’ imagination and to his own. Hence 
Harold is something more than a sofa-book. 
It is a work for the study, and might worthily 
take its place upon the historical shelf in the 
library. So careful has been the author to 
preserve the strictest accuracy in the appoint- 
ments of his romance, that he has adduced at 
the bottom of the page the authorities from 
which his information is taken. So laborious 
a work may not please the mere novel-reader 
so much as a flimsy creation of the fancy, but 
it will be more valued by those whose ap- 
proval is most valuable, and will secure for it 
a more lasting existence. As it is a book 
which will be read by every body, we will not 
attempt to anticipate their enjoyment by any 
account of the plot; suffice it to observe that 
Britons, Saxons, Normans, and Northmen, 
are introduced with their several distinctive 
characteristics, giving immense variety to the 
picture; and that Harold is sketched with a 
mastery of minute traits of character, gradu- 
ally developed, which the author has not sur- 
passed, if he has equalled, in any former 
fiction. 

We present one specimen only :— 

THE DEATH OF EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 

The King, who had already undergone the last 
holy offices of the church, was lying quite quiet, his 
eyes half closed, breathing low but regularly. He 
had been speechless the two preceding days; on this 
he had uttered a few words, which shewed return- 
ing consciousness. His hand, reclined on the co- 
verlid, was clasped in his wife’s, who was praying 
fervently. Something in the touch of her hand, or 
the sound of her murmur, stirred the King from the 
growing lethargy, and his eyes opening, fixed on the 
kneeling lady. ‘ Ah!”’ said. he, faintly, ‘‘ ever 
good, ever meek! Think not I did not love thee; 
hearts will be read yonder ; we shall have our guer- 


| Abbot of Westminster, he drew from his finger the 
| ring which the palmers had brought to him, and 
|murmured scarce audibly—‘'‘ Be this kept in the 
| House of St. Peter, in memory of me.” ‘ He is 
|alive now to us—speak—’’ whispered more than 
|one thegn, one abbot, to Alred and to Stigand. 
And Stigand, as the harder and more worldly man 
of the two, moved up, and bending over the pillow, 
between Alred and the King, said—‘‘ O royal son, 
about to win the crown to which that of earth is but 
an idiot’s wreath of withered leaves, not yet may 
thy soul forsake us. Whom commendest thou to 
us as shepherd to thy bereaven flock ? Whom shall 
we admonish to tread in those traces thy footsteps 
leave below ?” 


The King made a slight gesture of impatience ; 
and the Queen, forgetful of all but her womanly 
sorrow, raised her eye and finger in reproof that 
the dying was thus disturbed. But the stake was 
too weighty, the suspense too keen, for that reve- 
rent delicacy in those around, and the thegns pressed 
on each other, and a murmur rose, which mur- 
mured the name of Harold. ‘‘ Bethink thee, my 
son,’’ said Alred, in a tender voice, tremulous with 
emotion, ‘‘ the young Atheling is too much an in- 
fant yet for these anxious times.’’ Edward signed 
his head in assent. ‘‘ Then,’’ said the Norman 
Bishop of London, who till that moment had stood 
in the rear, almost forgotten amongst the crowd of 
Saxon prelates, but who himself had been all eyes 
and ears. ‘* Then,’”’ said Bishop William, ad- 
vancing, ‘‘ if thine own royal line so fail, who so 
near to thy love, who so worthy to succeed as Wil- 
liam thy cousin, the Count of the Normans?” 
Dark was the scowl on the brow of every thegn, 
and a muttered ‘‘ No, no: never the Norman!”’ 
was heard distinctly. Harold’s face flushed, and 
his hand was on the hilt of his ateghar. But no 
other sign gave he of his interest in the question. 
The King lay for some moments silent, but evi- 
dently striving to re-collect his thoughts. Mean- 
while the two arch-prelates bent over him—Stigand 
eagerly, Alred fondly. Then, raising himself on 
one arm, while with the other he pointed to Harold 
at the foot of the bed, the King said—‘‘ Your 
hearts, I see, are with Harold the Earl; so be it, 
je Voctroi.’’ At those words he fell back on his 
pillow, a loud shriek burst from his wife’s lips, all 
crowded around—he lay as the dead. 


He recovered for a short time, and— 


There sat the King upright on the bed, his face 
seen above the kneeling prelates, and his eyes 
bright and shining down the hall. ‘‘Yea,’’ he 
said deliberately, ‘‘ yea, as this shall be a real 
vision or a false illusion, grant me, Almighty One, 
the power of speech to tell it.”” He paused a mo- 
ment, and thus resumed :—*‘‘ It was on the banks 
of the frozen Seine, this day thirty-and-one winters 
ago, that two holy monks, to whom the gift of pro- 
phecy was vouchsafed, told me of direful woes that 
should fall on England; ‘For God,’ said they, 
‘after thy death, has delivered England into the 
hand of the enemy, and fiends shall wander over 
the land.’ Then I asked in my sorrow, ‘Can 
nought avert the doom? and may not my 
people free themselves by repentance, like the 
Ninevites of old?’ And the Prophets answered, 
‘ Nay, nor shall the calamity cease, and the curse 
be completed, till a green tree be sundered in twain, 
and the part cut off be carried away ; yet move, of 
itself, to the ancient trunk, unite to the stem, bud 
out with the blossom, and stretch forth its fruit.’ 
So said the monks, and even now, ere I spoke, I 
saw them again, there, standing mute, and with the 
paleness of dead men, by the side of my bed!’ 
These words were said so calmly, and as it were so 
rationally, that their import became doubly awful 
from the cold precision of the tone. A shudder 
passed through the assembly, and each man shrunk 
from the King’s eye, which seemed to each man 
to dwell on himself. Suddenly that eye altered in 


its cold beam; suddenly the voice changed its de- 
liberate accent; the grey hairs seemed to bristle 
erect, the whole face to work with horror; the 





arms stretched forth, the form writhed on the couch, 
distorted fragments from the older Testament rushed 
from the lips: ‘' Sanguelac! Sanguelac '—the 
Lake of Blood,” shrieked forth the dying King, 
‘“‘The Lord hath bent his bow—the Lord hath 
bared his sword. He comes down as a warrior to 
war, and his wrath is in the steel and the flame. 
He boweth the mountains, and comes down, and 
darkness is under his feet !’”” As if revived but for 
these tremendous denunciations, as the last word 
left his lips the frame collapsed, the eyes set, and 
the King fell a corpse in the arms of Harold. 





A Stumble on the Threshold. A Story of the 
Day. By Mary Moteswortu. London, 
1848. Ollier. 

Tue purpose of this tale is to illustrate, in the un- 

timely fate of the Hon. Eustace Aspramont, second 

son of Lord Mount Arden, the terrible conse- 
quences of youthful indiscretion, or, as the 
authoress terms it, of a Stumble on the Threshold 
of Life. The hero is a young gentleman of strong 
feelings and great abilities, a good heart, but an ill- 
regulated will, which induce him to yield to the 
temptations that beset the first entrance into the 
gay world of the children of the noble and the 
wealthy. He commits some faults from thought- 
lessness rather than from any more substantial defect 
of head or heart, is cashiered by a court-martial, and 
thus reduced to poverty and reflection, he resolves 
to regain, by severe virtue, industry, and the exer- 
cise of his great mental powers, his place in society. 
He begins by filling offices which his family look upon 
as mean and degrading; but he perseveres, and step 
by step he advances by strength of his own capacities 
until he becomes M.P. for the borough of Arden, 
falls deeply in love with a delightful girl, Margaret 
de Vere, but finds impediments in that first stum- 
ble on the threshold which the world will not forget ; 
however, he had done his best to blot it out. He 
dies at last ‘‘ on the floor of the house,’’ not liter- 
ally, nor, like other members, symbolically, but like 

Lord CoatHaM—that is to say, he breaks a blood- 

vessel there, and is carried home to his bed, whence 

he never rises again. The lady devotes the rest of 
her life to his memory. 

The story is gracefully written, without any 
straining after the high-flown in sentiment, or the 
poetical in language. The incidents are simple and 
natural, and the personages introduced are such as 
are seen in every-day life. If this is Miss Movrs- 
WoRTH’sS first attempt, it is a highly creditable one, 
and gives promise of a future in which she may 
anticipate that more ambitious efforts will bring her 
fame and profit. 





Beatrice Chesterford: a Novel. In 2 vols. 

London, 1848. Newby. 
THERE is a great deal that is clever and attractive 
in this story, and if a first attempt, as we presume, 
it is a most promising one. The plot is ingeni- 
| ously constructed and naturally evolved. The cha- 
racters are pourtrayed with no common skill, and 
by the process of self-developement ; we learn them 
from their sayings and doings, as in real life, where 
nobody dreams of asking, as is the fashion in novels, 
a full-length portrait of every new introduction. 
The incidents, too, are such as actually occur, even 
in their combinations, time and space being duly 
calculated, a process which writers of fiction are very 
apt to forget. The story is the familiar one of a rich 
man gradually compassing the ruin of one in more 
humble circumstances, that he may get possession 
of the estate which he covets, and although accom- 
plishing his object, becoming entangled in his own 
net, and thus vindicating the ways of Gop to man. 
We will not attempt a minute analysis of the plot, 
for it will mar the pleasure of the reader; nor have 
we space for extract amid the multiplicity of claims 
upon it, but we recommend these volumes to 
| perusal. 








POETRY. 


Poems, by Dora GREENWELL. London, 
1848. Pickering. 
THERE is poetry in this yolume,—more than 
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we have met with for many a day. It is a 
relief to turn from the crowd of pretenders to 
peers _ upon our tables and claiming to 

e heard and judged, to one who has the spirit 
of poetry, and only needs practice to embody 
it in its most attractive form. Miss GrEEN- 
WELL is not one of those who have mistaken 
sentiment for creative power, and imagined the 
love of poetry to be capacity for producing it. 
She has much of it in her, and it peeps out 
continually in the pages before us. 

But she has faults which she must sedu- 
lously shun, or they will mar her future pro- 
spects. She is often careless in her expres- 
sions, and that cannot be excused in an art 
whose object it is to please. Since in writ- 
ing as in talking we are not always equal, she 
should be careful to print only the productions 
of her happiest moods, and to throw the rest 
into the fire. There is no greater mistake than 
thrusting into a volume every scrap of poetry 
that can be found in the desk. An author, 
indeed, is apt to value his productions by the 
labour they cost him; but, in fact, the verses 
most toiled over are usually the worst, for 
poetry comes when it will, and not when it is 
called for. No poet, especially a young one, 
should ever commit a verse to print without 
first submitting it to a judicious friend, and 
abiding by his decision, whatever it might be. 
Weare not judges of our own productions. That 
we have not over estimated Miss GREEN- 
WELL’s powers two or three extracts will 
prove. 

THE SISTERLESS. 
When will my sister come, dear, Nurse, 
Oh! when will my sister come ? 
Will my sister ever come to me 
To share my little room, 
To sleep in my little bed at night, 
And by my side to play? 
Ob ! now when summer is so bright 
She should not stay away ! 


Why should I have no sister 

When dear mamma has three ? 

And if I had one, but only one, 

How happy I should be! 

O Nurse, though you may think it wrong, 
When Aunts came here one day 

And talked to her so fast and long, 
With so much to hear and say, 

1 cried when no one saw my face 

As I sat upon her knee, 

To think I should have no one, Nurse, 
To be so fond of me; 

When I was old like them, I thought, 
How lonely I should be! 


‘You should not think so, Missie, 
Or say such things to me, 

For God can raise up friends for you 
Wherever you may be; 

Some children have no kind mothers, 
Some lose their father too, 

And some little girls have no brothers 
To play with them, like you.’’ 


But if I had a ststeR, Nurse, 

A little angel-child, 

With golden hair and clear blue eyes, 
So innocent and mild, 

Oh! I would take her in my arms, 
And set her on my knee, 

And you sbould see what a good sister, 
What a kind one, I should be; 

Then I would comb each shining curl, 
And part them from her brow, 

And tell her to be a dear good girl, 

As you do to me now. 

Then I would teach her little prayers, 
And Bible stories tell, 

And I think she would love me, dear Nurse, 
When I loved her so well! 


But if she came in the winter, Nurse, 
We would wrap her up so warm, 

That were it cold as Christmas-time 
It would not do her harm ; 

If she should come in the Winter, 
When the ground with snow is white, 
And the rime lies thick upon the pane, 
And the stars shine out at night, 








Then I and brothers would be glad! 
And she should be our star, 

And we would search within the woods, 
Where the shining berries are, 

And bring them in with many a bough 
To make the nursery gay, 

And oh, how happy we should be 

To play with her all day ! 

And by the light of the fire, Nurse, 
You would tell us tales you know, 

Of dwarfs and giants fierce that lived 
With fairies,—long ago— 

And she would be our fairy, Nurse, 

So mirthful and so wise, 

And we would talk to her, and she 
Would answer with her eyes; 

And she would stretch her soft, round arms 
Unto us, with delight, 

And stroke our faces with her hands 
So waxen pure and white ! 

We would lay her in the cradle then 
. And rock her unto sleep, 

And ere we went unto our beds 

To kiss her we would creep! 


But if she came in Spring, dear Nurse, 
But if she came in the Spring, 


When the winds blow mild from the soft mild 


south 
And the bird is on the wing! 
If the wind would blow her unto us 
How happy should we be, 
When the blossom hangs upon the flow’r, 
And the bud upon the tree; 
When the swallow comes acress the sea, 
And the lark is springing high, 
As if he meant to sing his song 
To angels in the sky ! 
And to each other the sweet birds 
At early morning call,— 
But we should think her little voice 
Was sweeter far than all! 


When the yellow Palm is waving light, 
And the Larch is turning green, 

And our orchard cherry shines in white 
As if it were their Queen; 

When the blue Violet in the grass 
Hides deep, and does not know 

How sweet she is, and as we pass 
We find her hidden low; 

And from the hedge the Primrose looks 
With pale and starry eye, 

And in the fields and by the brooks 
The golden King- cups lie ; 

Then as the days grew long, dear Nurse, 
Would we go forth every day, 

The pleasant pasture-lands among 
Where the merry lambkins play ; 

There we would search about for flowers, 
Our little lamb to deck, 

And weave upon her head a crown, 
And chains around her neck— 

The purple Orchis, with the Vetch 
And wood Anemone ; 

But not a flower among them all 
Would be so fair as she ! 

But if she came in the Summer, Nurse, 
But if she came TO-DAY, 

She is the only thing we want, 
All looks so fresh and gay. 

Now, when the Summer sun rides high, 
And all is beautiful, 

It seems so strange that only I, 
Should feel alone and dull ; 

For Brothers go across the hills 
And ramble far away, 

And I that cannot follow them 
Have no one left to play ; 

I sit upon the garden steps 
And dream of many things, 

And watch the Dragon-fly flit past 
On gauze of silver wings ; 

The birds sing high above my head 
But I know not what they say, 

And I wish your fairies had not gone, 
Dear Nurse, so far away ; 

But if our baby were but here 
Beside us in the shade, 

I would not wish a Fairy here 
Or green Dwarf of the glade, 

For if THEY saw her angel face 
There lying in your arms, 

They would leave some changeling in her place 
All through their elfin charms ; 

Yes! they would take our baby dear, 
Through wicked spells away, 

And we could not spare our little flower 

To make their garden gay. 








I would shew her where with cool, green leaf 
The Water-lilies float, 
With cup of pearl upon the stream, 
A little magic boat. 
I would take her where the Foxgloves grow 
So tall within the dell, 
And every finger soft and white 
Should wear a purple bell. 
Where in the woods the Arum springs, 
And Honeysuckles weave, 
And the blue Harebell gently rings 
Its faint low chime at eve. 
I would take her where the fields smell sweet 
With fresh hay laid to dry, 
The Grasshopper beneath our feet 
Were not more light than I ; 
The Butterfly that skims in air 
Were not more glad, more gay— 
Oh, vow that Summer is so fair 
She should not stay away ! 
And °° she came in Autumn, Nurse,— 
It will be coming soon,— 
If we looked the first upon her face 
By the shining harvest moon ; 
Oh! it would fall upon her bed 
In silver streams of light, 
And weave a crown around her head, 
In lines of dazzling white. 
Then as she lay the stars would peep 
Down from the quiet skies 
And seem to watch her in her sleep, 
With gentle angel eyes. 
If she should come in the Autumn, Nurse, 
It takes so much away, 
That it should bring her unto us 
To cheer the shortening day ; 
When ripening on the sunny walls 
We see the velvet Peach, 
And from the stalk the Apple falls 
To lie within our reach ; 
And Filberts cluster over head 
And cones hang on the Fir, 
And on the Bramble, berries red 
And ripe, that wait for her ; 
Then as we walk within the woods 
No little bird wiil sing, 
But in the brake the pheasant broods, 
With rich and folded wing. 
Within the broad and golden fields 
The reapers toil all day, 
Till heavily the laden wains 
Creak on their homeward way. 
If she should come in Autumn, Nurse, 
The reaper’s merry song, 
As he bears the last well-ripened sheaf 
In harvest joy along, 
Would not be half so glad as ours, 
Would not be half so gay, 
If Autumn brought ber unto us 
To cheer the shortening day ; 
We should not miss our birds and flowers, 
Nor wish them back again, 
And she should never know, dear Nurse, 
What it is to wish in vain ; 
Or feel what I have felt so long, 
On this and many a day. 
O little sister, you do wrong 
To stay so long away! 
There is much of the spirit of TENNysoNn 
in this 
SONG OF FAREWELL, 
DEATH. 
** Leaves and clustered fruits, and flowers eterne, 
Eternal to the world, but not to me.’’—Hoop. 
The Spring will come again, dear friends, 
The Swallow o’er the Sea ; 
The bud will hang upon the bough, 
The blossom on the tree; 


| And many a pleasant sound will rise to greet her on 


her way, 

The voice of bird, and leaf, and stream, and warm 
winds in their play ; 

Oh! sweet the airs that round her breathe, and boun- 
tiful is she— 

She bringeth all the things that fresh, and sweet, and 
hopeful be ; [and free, 

She scatters promise on the Earth with open hand 

But not for me, my friends, 
But not for me! 

Summer will come again, dear friends, 

Low murmurs of the Bee 

Will rise through the long sunny day 

Above the flowery lea ; 

The deep and dreamy woods will own the slumbrous 
spell she weaves, 

And send a greeting, mixed with sighs, through all 
their quivering leaves, 
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Oh, precious are her glowing gifts! and plenteous is 


she— 
She bringeth all the lovely things that bright and 
fragrant be ; 
She scatters fulness on the Earth with lavish hand 
and free, 
But not for me, my friends, 
But not for me! 


Autumn will come again, dear friends, 
His spirit-touch will be 
With gold upon the harvest-field, 
With crimson on the tree ; ’ 4 
He passeth o’er the silent woods, they wither at his 
breath, 
Slow fading in a still decay, a change that is not 
Death. 
Oh, rich, and liberal, and wise, and provident is he! 
He taketh to his Garner-house the things that 
ripened be; 
He gathereth his store from Earth, all silently ; 
And he will gather me, my friends, 
He will gather me! 


“ The Old Family,” is very beautiful, but 
too long to be extracted entire, and it will 
not bear curtailment. From the many that 
invite us, we take 

THE DYING CHILD. 

A little child lay on his bed 
And drew a heavy breath, 

And, moaning, raised his weary head, 
Damp with the dews of Death ; 

Upon his bed the sunset cast 
The broad and yellow ray, 

That oft in pleasant evenings past 
Had warned him from his play ; 

He clasped his Mother’s hand and sighed, 
And to his lip arose 

A little prayer he learnt beside 
Her knee at even’s close. 

And thus he prayed, ere darkness stole 
Upon the silence deep, 

The Blessed One to keep his soul, 
And guard him in his sleep: 

“‘ Oh! gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 

Look down on me, a little child ; 

Oh, pity my simplicity, 

And grant me grace to come to Thee ! 

Four corners are around my bed, 

At every one an Angel spread ; 

One to lead me, one to feed me, 

Two to take my soul to Heaven.”’ 

‘* And they will take it soon, I know 
I have not long to wait, 

Ere with those Shining Ones I go 
Within the pearly gate ; 

Ere I shall Jook upon his face, 
Who died that 1 might live 

With Him for ever, through the grace 
That none save HE can give! 

I go where the happy waters flow 
By the city of our King, 

Where never cometh pain nor woe, 
Nor any evil thing. 


I go to play beneath the tree 
Upon whose branches high 

The pleasant fruits of healing be, 
That none may taste and die. 

I go to join the blessed throng 
Who walk array’d in white, 

To learn of them the holy song 
That rises day and night. 

I see them by the emerald light* 
Shed by the living Bow, 

Young seraph faces, pure and bright, 
More fair than aught below ! 

Oh! come to me, ye blessed ones, 
And take me to your arms, 

I know you by your shining robes 
And by your waving palms. 

Your robes? are pure from every stain— 
Not Rachel’s bitter tears 

Had wrought such whiteness through the rain 
Of long and evil years! 

Your smiles are sweet as is the babe’s 
Upon my Mother’s knee— 

Oh little one! I would that Thou 
Wert there along with me! 


How happily our days would flow 
Where all is glad and fair— 
Ah! might the faces that I know 

But look upon me there / 


* Rey, iy, 3, + Rey, vii, 13, 14, 











For something dear will fail awhile 
In those abodes of bliss,— 

The sweetness of my Mother’s smile, 
My Father’s evening kiss. 


If They will miss,me on the Earth, 
I shall miss Them above, 

And ’mid the holy angel-mirth 
Shall think on those I love. 


But when they come J shall be first 
To give them welcome sweet, 

My voice shall swell the joyous burst 
That doth the ransomed greet ! 


I come, O Saviour! yes, I haste 
Tuy ransomed child to be, 
Yet I have many on the Earth, 
And none in Heaven but Thee !”’ 
* * * * 
And then A Voice spake soft and clear, 
‘¢ Whom wouldst thou have but me? 
Who, in the Heavens or with thee here, 
Hath owned such love for thee ?”’ 
* * * 
And the child folded his wan hands, and smiled 
As o’er a blissful meaning—but his breath 
Failed in the happy utterance, as he met 
His Father’s kiss upon the lip of DEATH. 


* 


And in conclusion, to prove that the authoress 
may aspire to the highest class of poetry, we 
take a passage from the opening of a tale en- 
titled “ Isabel.” 


There, with her Father, by the lonely moor, 
Dwelt Isabel—her opening girlhood knew 

No Mother’s care, nor owned the tender love 
That Sisters give; within that old Farm-house 
No merry voices woke at morn or eve, 

To stir the old man’s pulses with the sound 
That gives Age back its Youth again to hear ; 
Yet was the Father happy, in the kind 

And duteous solace of his daughter’s care, 

Who grew up silently, a thoughtful child, 

That in her yearning for companionship 

Took to herself for friends the sky, the stars 
That looked upon her with pure, loving eyes, 
And spoke a silent language to her ear ; 

The living things it was her care to tend, 

The Birds, that with sharp cry among the heath 
Called to each other, had a voice for her 

Of tones familiar, apprehended half, 

That made her feel herself the less alone ; 

The moorland flowers, minutely beautiful, 
Star-like, looked on Her like the stars, and smiled, 
And the clear stream that welled upon its way 
From cool green cells, o’ergrown with mosses old, 
Above its pebbles lifted up a sound 

Of soothing—murmuring an endless tale. 


Wide stretched the level moor, nor lacked its range 
A soft and pastoral charm, with many herds 
Of grazing kine, that wandered there at will: 
Far on its verge the flush of morning broke, 
In crimson splendours tracing out a chain 

Of hills, upon whose broad and sun-lit slopes 
Were villages with glittering spires, and halls 
In folding woods embosomed from the view ; 
While far athwart, a line of gleaming sands 
Lay northward, and low boomings of the sca 
Rose on the ear; and in the golden eve 

Slow sailing past, went by the shining ships, 
Like phantom vessels pictured in the sky. 


Here, in a quiet that was more than mirth, 

Grew Isabel from childhood to the age 

When Youth is beautiful as is the morn, 

Whose changeful glory fleets from sun to shade, 
As if it owned its short-abiding stay, 

And knew it fading to the silent noon: 

So she grew on, until the hour when Youth 
Owns, half unconsciously, the deepening shade 
Flung on Life’s dial from the years to come, 

With trace of change and trial that they know. 
And thus the maiden owned within herself 

More earnest thought, more perfect consciousness, 
The yearning for a tenderer sympathy 

Than youth had craved, and in the flowers, the stream, 
There seemed to rise a tale more eloquent 

Than they had spoken in her girlish ear. 


Is our praise beyond the desert? 





Poems and Songs. By E. H. B. London, 1848. 
Pickering. 

WE were indebted to a correspondent for the 

notice of this volume which appeared in our 





last. He is an able, but a very fastidious, critic, 
and tolerates no poetry that is not of the 
highest class. The volume has since been 
sent, and we have personally inspected it. 
We are bound to say that in our own 
opinion our contributor dealt with it too 
harshly. This, however, we should have 
passed in silence, but that it is plain he 
could not have done more than make a hasty 
survey of the pages, for he has spoken of them 
as the production of a gentleman, whereas 
there are undoubted proofs that they were 
written by a lady. Under such circumstances 
another notice of them by another pen, after 
careful perusal, will be but an act of justice to 
the author and to the reader. 

The volume comprises a collection of short 
poems, written on a great variety of occasions, 
and in every form of metre. The authoress 
possesses a great deal of feeling. Shewrites with 
ease and elegance, and with a facility of versifi- 
cation whichis, perhaps, rather a disadvantage 
than otherwise, by tempting toa diffusion of 
thought, which ‘in poetry can never be too 
concentrated. Here and there we detect some 
carelessness of rhyme, which E, H. B. would 
in future efforts be wise to avoid, because to 
nice ears it is actually painful, and by the 
majority of readers the mechanism of poetry is 
more appreciated than its spirit. Nor can we 
pass without complaint such irregularities as 
this :— 


The sea is coloured with the rose, 
And purple tints the sun bequeaths 

The twilight—when he seeks repose 
Far in the west, the wave deneath. 


Such faults, however, are few and far between, 
and will not veil the many beauties of thought 
and graces of sentiment which are scattered 
profusely through the pages of the elegant 
volume before us; in proof of which we take 
one extract, all that our space will afford, 
though we could cull many more equally 
beautiful :— 
TO — —. 
I 


The day returns—long years have passed, and still I mourn 
for thee, 

In solitude and silence weep such tears as none may see; 

Dream mid the stillness of the night, but ah! thou art not 
there, 

My dreams are only as the dreams of those who know despair, 


Il. 
I gaze above—yon high blue vault is bathed in orient light, 
And joy and gladness reign around where all is gay and 
bright ; 
Alas! it is no scene for me, my seared and blighted heart 
Mid sunshine and festivity is lonely and apart. 


III 

Where memory strays I pensive turn—hope is no longer 
there, 

But silence reigns where once there trod the beautiful and 
fair ; 


Dark are the haunting shades I see, ’tis all the past e’er gave 
To future hours of faded joys which time from death may 
save. 
Iv. 
The twilight gathers around me—alas! my life has been 
A struggle and a fearful coil—a passion and a dream ; 
I never knew the buoyancy of childhood’s happy years, 
My treasured flowers were tended oft in silence and in tears, 
v. 
And still in solitude I mourn—ah yes! I mourn for thee, 
Child of my torn and bleeding heart—the holy and the free ! 
— mid the stillness of the night—but ah! thou art not 
there, 
My dreams are not of such as thee, the beautiful and fair. 





EDUCATION. 

The Voice of Many Waters; a Tale for Young 
People. By Mrs. Davip Ossorne. London, 
1848. E. Wilson. 

IN a series of dialogues, naturally conducted, and 

in the true language of conversation rather than of 

books, Mrs. OsBorNE endeavours in this volume 
to tell the young people whose good fortune it may 
be to possess it all about the oceans, seas, and rivers 
of the world. With an instinctive sense of what 
is most attractive, because most intelligible, to 
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children, she selects from her abundant subject 
just such information as will be sure to excite their 
curiosity and impress itself the most permanently 
upon their memories; and she takes every oppor- 
tunity, when she can do so without appearing to 
go out of her way in search of a moral (than which 
there is nothing more displeasing to readers, young 
or old, who hate to be preached at), to infuse a sense 
of the omnipotence of the Deity and of the duties 
imposed upon us towards our fellow-creatures. 





Conversations on the Church Service. London. 
Mozley. 

Tue purpose of these conversations is to draw the 

attention of children to the meaning and spirit of the 

Church Services. The object is excellent, and it 

has been ably achieved. 





POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


Analogies and Contrasts ; or, Comparative 
Sketches of France and England. By the 
Author of “ Revelations of Russia,” &c. 
In 2 vols. London, 1848. Newby. 

Tue author assures us in his preface that this 

work was planned and partly written before 

the great events of February, which it dis- 
tinctly prognosticates. His aim, when he be- 
gan it many months ago, was to prove that the 
reign of the citizen king must have a speedy 
and abrupt termination, unless earlier cut short 
in course of nature, and that a republic in 

France was imminent and inevitable. 

The event proved the justice of his anticipa- 
tions, and the truth of the facts and reasonings 
on which they were formed. 

His purpose in these volumes is to shew 
that our absurd jealousy of France is the cause 
of the suspicion and mistrust with which we 
are viewed by her: that she must ere long 
recover her original and natural boundaries, 
and that beyond this her extension is impos- 
sible, and that it will be our policy not to 
thwart her in this; that such a reconstruction 
of the nationalities of Europe, based upon 
natural distinctions and not upon treaties, 
would be greatly beneficial to us commercially, 
while from the enormous growth of our own 
power all ancient alarm at the possible rivalry 
of our neighbour might be well laid aside. 

And he is right in this. France is not and 
never can be really the rival of Great Britain. 
The power which is treading upon our heels, 
and is destined before many years have past to 
step before us, is not to be sought on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, but on the other side of the 
Atlantic. It will be our own child by whom 
we shall be eclipsed, and there are those now 
living who may witness the advent of that 
day. 

The author insists upon the necessity for 
strictest neutrality on our parts, professed, with 
what sincerity time will shew, by all our public 
men, and all our newspapers of all parties. 
We confess that we much doubt whether the 
lips speak the true feelings of all who so 
declare them. The unanimity is too uni- 
versal to be genuine. On no subject are 
all men of one mind, and when we hear all 
giving expression to the same sentiment, we 
are inclined to suspect acquiescence rather 
than conviction. It will not be long be- 
fore we shall hear other language than’ we 
have yet listened to. Long ago the divine 
right of kings would have been proclaimed 
by the Standard, Herald, the John Bull, and 
their compeers, but for the inconvenient fact 
that Louris Puittpre was himself the heir 
of a revolution, and not a legitimate mon- 
arch. 

The author dreads, not without cause, the 
efforts that may be made to stimulate the pug- 





nacious propensities of John Bull, until we| sented to Mr. Wilson, ‘‘ Scotia’s Minstrel,’’ by 
are plunged into another war in hostility to | many ladies and gentlemen who have for years en- 
progress, and for the help of absolutism. | joyed his entertainments on the Songs of Scotland, 
We have no such fear. Mind has marched | and have watched his progress in rendering Scot- 
onward since the last war, against opinion. We | ‘ish song so popular as it now is. The presenta- 
are wiser now than we were then. Besides, | 0" dinner took place at the London Tavern.— 
we have difficulty enough to find in. seen The ruinous condition of theatrical property in 


to meet § tenes; we should not like a| France has inspired the friends and professors of 
oe ee “| the art with the plan of a general congress of par- 


war-tax in addition. : : | ties interested, for the purpose of deliberating on 
But the author had a further object in the | some scheme of rescue. For the first time in 
publication of these volumes. He tells us that twenty-seven years, the Grand Annual Musical 
statistical research has assured him of the fact, | Festival of the Rhenish Lands—which has hitherto 
that in proportion to the liberality of a na-| drawn together the lovers of song from all parts of 
tion’s institutions is the prosperity of its | Germany and from many another land, and should 
people. If this be “established, he rightly anti- | have taken place in the present year at Diisseldorf 
cipates for it an important influence upon the } about this time—will not be held.—Mademoiselle 
policy of statesmen, by confirming free insti- | Lind has rejected the offer of an engagement at 
tutions where they exist, and promoting them | Norwich. 1,000/. was the fee proposed. It is 
where they have not yet taken root. By a} again stated that she will retire from the stage at 
series of interesting and carefully collected | the close of the season. 
statistics, the author shews, that precisely in Gate acres 
proportion to the share he has in his own go-| Joun Parry’s Annvat Concert.—The Han- 
vernment does man improve in the quality of | over-square Rooms on the 19th ult. were thronged 
his food, the cultivation of his intellect, the | t® suffocation by an audience eager to welcome 
amount of luxuries and comforts he enjoys, their favourite. — His bill of fare was most attrac- 
and the trade he carries on. . tive, himself being the foremost attraction of all, 


. for he w int } new song in his peculiar 

To trace the argument of a book so various | °° Be Was to in reduce a now cong in Bis pesnlis 

ae F ? style, entitled The Rehearsal of an Operetta, and 
in its topics as this, would be a task beyond 


th Fea gy Aaa a sel . admirably was it done. The false starts, the 
1e capacities of a journal; it would need the | aourishes and fury of the leader, the irregularities 


elaboration for which the pages of a Quarterly | o¢ the band, the trying back of one singer, and the 
Review would only be competent. It must imperfect efforts of another, were given with won- 
suffice here to have indicated the large Scope | derful effect, exciting roars of laughter, and eliciting 
and design of the work. And observing that it | from the piano such an extraordinary combination 
is written with much spirit, and abounds in| of comic sounds as we never heard before, even 
facts, is manifestly the production of an ob-/| under Joun Parry’s eccentric fingering. He was 
servant and reflective mind, and that at this | efficiently assisted by Signor and Madame La- 
time it is full of interest for readers to whom | 8/AcHE, Madame DutcKen, Miss Lucompr, the 
such themes have usually little attraction, we | Misses Wittiams, and the Misses Pyne; and 


‘ ¥ ‘ : » Bheereree > . -_ 4 h *“ 
heartily commend it to the attention of the|S™s Reeves, R. Bracrove, Nonre, the Dis 
|Tins, W. Farren, and Signor Reconpr. The 


rn ee | selections were judiciously made from the best 
3 30 Ttalis . ‘ y ish—, e )< 

Refections onthe Ruropeon Revoaton of 949, | Use Talian, German, and Engahanl he 
By a Superior Spirit. London, 1848. Long-| 
man and Co. Miss Binrretp WILLIAMS’S ConcerT.— 
Tue style of this essay is a poor imitation of Car-| This young lady, who is a pianiste of very consider- 
LYLE. Its arguments are not very close, although able delicacy and power, gave her evening ¢ yncert 
its purpose is sufficiently apparent. The object of | at the Princess’s Concert-rooms, on the 16th. The 
the anonymous author is to shew the practicability | Beneficiare she performed with young J. Day, 
of an union between the middle and working | OsporNne and De Bertor’s Concertarte Duet, for 
classes on some such basis as that proposed by | pianoforte and violin, and BEETHOVEN'S Trio 
Mr. Hume and the Reform party in the House of | (No. 3), for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, with 
Commons. France is the object of his idolatry,|J. Day and H. Curpp; but we liked her most 
and he is not averse to communism. But, as he| in a caprice by the lamented MENDELLSOHN, in 
must have written before events had taken their | which she had ample opportunity of displaying the 
present turn, we presume his opinion would be | acknowledged purity of her style and intonation, 
somewhat changed were he to write again. At all | her classical rendering, and astonishing rapidity 
events he will have lost his illustration. France is|and brilliancy of finger. She was warmly ap- 
no longer ‘a case in point,’’ except to demonstrate | plauded. The vocalists were Madame F. La- 
the opposite of that which he desires to prove. BLACHE, who sang Nrini’s ‘‘Quando quell’uomo 
very chastely; Miss Ernen Lyon, who was enthu- 
siastically encored in ALLMANN's ‘‘ Norah Ma- 
MUSIC. yourneen,”’ of which we have already had occasion 
’ BI to speak in eulogistic terms—she delivered it with 

MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. a simplicity and pathos we have rarely heard ex- 

M. JuLiren has composed a new quadrille for his | celled, and bids fair to be a shining ornament to her 
public at the Surrey Zoological Gardens, entitled | profession ; Miss Lockey, Miss BanGe, Miss 
‘¢ The Sportsman.”” The enterprising chief is, we| Cusrrr, and Miss Bassant (who vocalised a 
understand, effecting wonders in his new office. | worn-out aria by VeRoI, exquisitely), Signor F. 
The gardens are crowded every evening.—A grand | LABLACHE, Messrs. Hopss and Macutn, and 
concert took place last evening at the Olympic| our choice concert-spirit Joun Parry, who gave 
Theatre in aid of the funds of the London District | three of his morceaua de comedie, for the one for 
Letter Carriers’ Assistant Pension and Widows’ | which he was put down in the programme. Mr. 
Society. ——On being informed of the completion | Crinron and G. Case contributed solos on the 
of the statute of Mrs. Siddons, about to be placed | flute and concertina, with their accustomed talent ; 
in Westminster Abbey, his Royal Highness Prince | and the concert (which was very fully and fashion- 
Albert immediately sent a contribution of 25/.| ably attended) was altogether a most agreeable 
towards the erection of the monument.——| one, and passed off with great éc/at. Conductors, 
Miss Dickenson of the Lyceum Theatre has ac-| M. Corraptnt and Mr. C. E. Horsey. 
cepted a lucrative engagement to perform at va Rock anp Sree, Banp.—We attended a pri- 
principal American theatres. ——Mr. J. L. Hatton, | vate rehearsal of the rock and steel band on Wed- 
the popular pianist and accomplished musician, in- nesday evening, at Exeter Hall, and were exceed- 
tends making a professional tour to the United | ingly gratified with it. As not many persons, per- 
States in the autumn of the present year.——On | haps, know of this new and curious invention in 
Tuesday last, a very elegant silver tankard and a| the musical world, we may be permitted to describe 


























silver salver, with suitable inscriptions, were pre-|it. The instrument consists of a somewhat rough 
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frame of wood, with four or five ledges, on the two | with every repetition, because it is natural, and 
lowest of which pieces of whinstone rock, between | nature does not pall. We are glad to see that Mr. 
two and three feet long, are laid, supported by straw | WiLson’s merits have been recognised by the 
bands and small pieces of India-rubber, the lowest | friends of Scottish music, by the presentation to 
ledge containing the naturals, and the higher the | him of a piece of plate at a public dinner. Thus 
flats and sharps, somewhat similar to a piano. On| should genius and taste such as his be honoured. 
the two higher ledges are pieces of steel ranged in | But beautiful as is the Scottish music, it owes not 
a like manner, above them are hung bells. The | a little of its attractions to Mr. WiLson’s expressive 
range of the instrument is six and a half octaves, | manner of singing it, to his rich voice, his admi- 
The performers consist of the three sons of the rable acting, and the soul that he throws into every 
inventor, who play with a kind of drumsticks, | verse. 

covered with soft leather, and with which they strike| Herr Kune’s Concert.—On Tuesday, the 
the notes. The harmony is exceedingly beautiful, | 13th, there was a large gathering to greet Herr 
and greatly astonishes most persons when they see | Kune, who had collected an array of attractions. 
the large rough pieces of rock which produce the | Reeves and Joun Parry were the chiefs in fame ; 
sound. The inventor, we believe, was a miner in| but among the most pleasing was Herr Kune 
Cumberland, and having often observed the pecu- | himself, whose performances were surprising. 
liarly fine sound which the whinstone rock gave out | Madame SanaTieR was the most interesting of the 
when struck by the miners, determined on trying | ladies, singing with remarkable taste and spirit, and 


to turn it to some advantage, and hence the present 
instrument. The programme of the rehearsal con- 
tained selections from Guillaume Tell, Parisind, 
and Lucia de Lammermoor, besides several airs, 
waltzes, and quadrilles, &c. and we have seldom 
listened to any music more pleasing and harmo- 
nious, or more beautifully and feelingly played. 
We understand the Messrs. Richardson’s shortly 
intend performing at the Hanover-square Rooms. 
When they do so we strongly recommend all our 
readers to give themselves a treat, and attend one 
of the concerts. 

Herr Kravs.—Among the visitors of the season 


M. Herrman’s fantasia was loudly and deservedly 
applauded. 

Mr. SrernDALE BENNETT’S annual concert 
took place on the 15th of June, and offered such a 
constellation of genius as Madame Dorus Gras, 
Miss Doisy, Miss Duvat, and Mr. Lockey. 
The instrumental portion of the entertainment was 
also very strong. His own performances on the 
pianoforte were not the least attractive items in the 
|programme. The company was crowded, and very 

fashionable. 
Mr. T. Jutran ApAms’s series has closed. The 
| programme was chiefly instrumental, and was cha- 





to the Musical World of London is one whose stay | racterised by a selection of the very finest music, 
is short—who came late, and who departs in a few | admirably performed by himself on the pianoforte, 
days, purposing to return early in the ensuing year , Miss Coutrns on the violin, and Miss R. Cotiins 
—whose genius must secure for him a place in the} on the violoncello. Miss Mtran was the prima 
esteem of the British public, second only, if not | donna of these concerts, which aim at a higher class 
equal, to that bestowed upon Tuarsere and Lizr. | of music than most of such gatherings of the season. 


Herr Kraus is a native of Frankfort, but be settled 
at Florence, where he achieved the very highest 
reputation. He has visited this country rather for 
pleasure, and as a traveller, than in pursuit of his 
profession, so that he has once only appeared in 
public, although he has amazed and enchanted the 
drawing-rooms of the friends to whom he brought 
letters of introduction. On Wednesday se’nnight 
he was induced to give a sort of private concert toa 
few persons invited by ticket, and to the members 
of the press, with a view to make himself known 
previous to his projected return next year, with for- 
mal purpose to win the fame he covets, and to 
which he certainly possesses an indisputable title. 
For Herr Knaus is not merely a dexterous player, 
he is a wonderful composer. Not only are his 
mechanical feats astonishing ; his intellectual efforts 
ave still more gratifying. He composes as he plays ; 
in fact, he improvises. The company names the 
theme, and instantly he discourses upon it most 
eloquent music. Set before him any passage in 
poetry, and forthwith he converts it into song ; sug- 
gest a subject, and he pours forth appropriate 
strains ; name an air, and he will echo it with infi- 
nite variations, more beautiful than any thing that 
has been embodied in types or set down upon paper. 
Here is the true inspiration of Genius! This is 
music! Nor is his playing less surprising. Such 
mastery of the pianoforte we never heard, save, 
perhaps, with THaLperc. His rapidity and deli- 
cacy of touch are perfect. With his left hand 
alone he can play both treble and bass; so that 
a listener who did not see would never imagine that 
less than two hands were engaged, and very busily 
too, in the performance. The pianoforte is not 
usually an expressive instrument; in his hands it 
speaks, it has a heart, it utters emotions. Listen- 
ing to him is an intellectual treat, for we are con- 
scious that there is intellect discoursing to us. We 
regret that our readers will not have an opportunity 
of hearing him before his departure, but for their 
sakes, as well as for our own, we hope that HERR 
Kravs will adhere to his design of returning 
hither early next year, for we are sure he needs 
only to be known to become famous. 

Mr. Witson.—This gentleman closed his season 
on Monday, to the regret of the many who dedicate 
their Monday evenings to his delightful entertain- 
ments. There is no weariness in this natural 
music; it never becomes stale; we love it more 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


| On Monday, the 3rd instant, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
| Kean will take their benefit at the Haymarket. Not 
| only has her Majesty signified her intention of being 
| present, together with Prince Albert, but she bas 
| selected the plays for the occasion, which are to be 
| Money and the Wonder. Don Felix, in the latter 
| comedy, will be the first comic character Mr. Kean 
| has sustained in London. 

| Tue CoLosseumM.—The Duke and Duchess of 
| Norfolk, Countess of Lincoln and family, Lord and 
| Lady Beresford, Marchioness Cornwallis, Lady De 
| Burgh, Marchioness of Clanricarde, Lord Mount- 
| charles, Lady Hogg and party, Hon. Mrs. Hamilton, 
| Hon. Miss Dillon, &c. &c. visited the Colosseum, 
| Regent’s-park, on Tuesday last. 
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NECROZLOGY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS. 


JOHN BURKE, ESQ. 
| AT Aix-la-Chapelle, aged 61, John Burke, esq. late 
| of Gower-street, Bedford-square. Mr. Burke was 
| the elder son of Peter Burke, esq. of Elm-hall, Par- 
| sons-town, county Tipperary, a magistrate for that 
| and the King’s County, by Anne, daughter and co- 
| heir and Matthew Dowdall, M.D. of Mullingar. His 
name was well known as the compiler of a ‘‘ Genea- 
| logical and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage and 
| Baronetage of the United Kingdom,’’ which we be- 
{meee was first printed in 1826; and which, having 
| been always vigorously advertised by its publisher, 
| has since passed through many other editions. The 
| convenience of an alphabetical arrangement, and of 
the Peers and Baronets being placed in one series, has 
probably contributed to its success. In 1832 Mr. 
Burke undertook another genealogical work, entitled 
‘*The Commoners of Great Britain,’’ which was 
|completed in four large octavo volumes; and has 
| Since been re-edited in a compressed form under the 
| title of *‘ A Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of 
| the Landed Gentry of Great Britain and Ireland.”’ 
| 2 vols. 1846. In this and others of his later works, 
Mr. Burke has been assisted by his son John Ber- 
nard Burke, esq. of the Middle Temple, barrister-at- 
|law. We add the titles of these publications :—The 
Official Kalendar for 1830. (Not continued.) The 
Portrait Gallery of Distinguished Females, including 
Beauties of the Courts of George IV. and William IV. 
with Memoirs, Vol. I. 1833. 4to. A Genealogical and 





Heraldic History of the Extinct and Dormant Baro- 
netcies of England. 1838. 8vo. A General Armory 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 1842. 8vo. (re- 
published by Mr. H. Bohn under the title of ‘‘ Burke’s 
Encyclopedia of Heraldry.’”’?) Heraldic Illustrations, 
comprising the Armorial Bearings of all the Principal 
Families of the Empire, with Pedigrees and Annota- 
tions. Imp. 8vo. 1843. Another volume, 1847. The 
Royal Families of England, Scotland, and Wales (and 
the families descended from them). Two Parts pub- 
lished. There is also in progress a monthly maga- 
zine named ‘‘ The Patrician,’’? in which we are not 
sure whether Mr. Burke was assisted by bis son, or 
whether it has been wholly conducted by the latter. 
Mr. Burke married (his cousin) Mary, second 
daughter of Bernard O'Reilly, esq. of Ballymorice, 
county Longford, by Mary, daughter and coheir of 
Dr. Matthew Dowdall.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 
—————<—+>—_—- 
WILLIAM MUDFORD, ESQ. 

In Harrington-square, Hampstead-road, William 
Mudford, esq. Mr. Mudford was born Jan. 8, 1782, 
a native of London, where also he was educated. In 
1800 he acted as assistant secretary to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Kent, and in 1802 he accompanied His Royal 
Highness to Gibraltar. On his return in the follow- 
ing year he entered upon his career of literary labour, 
and he produced many volumes of memoirs, transla- 
tions, and a few novels, a list of which will be sub- 
joined. Having been thus employed for some 
years, he became connected, first as reporter, 
and subsequently as editor, with the Courier, which, 
it is not too much to say, he conducted with 
consummate ability during a most trying period of 
our history. His talents as a public writer at- 
tracted the notice of the Right Hon. George Can- 
ning, by whom he was kindly countenanced and sup- 
ported. During this period he ever proved himself 
worthy of trust ; and when, by having embarked too 
largely in speculations which a monetary panic de- 
stroyed, and by changes in the journal he so ably 
conducted, he incurred a severe reverse of fortune, he 
bravely met the loss, and, retiring to Canterbury, 
undertook the editing of a provincial paper to main- 
tain his independence, and sought no aid from the 
party he had so efficiently served.* For the last 
fifteen years he conducted the Kentish Observer and 
the Canterbury Journal. In addition to which, he be- 
came latterly the editor of the John Bull ; and it was 
only on the Friday preceding his death (exactly one 
week), that although borne down by antecedent sick- 
ness and exhaustion, he was at the office until a late 
period of the evening, and penned an article, little 
dreaming that it was the last time that pen would 
be wielded, which had so long and so ably upheld the 
principles to which he was devoted. The deceased 
has left a widow and seven children, the youngest of 
whom, an infant, died of convulsions the day after its 
father. In all his writings Mr. Mudford supported 
Tory principles ; and not only ia the paper which was 
within his own conduct, but in many periodicals to 
which he was a prolific contributor, was ever con- 
sistent and unwavering. In private life Mr. Mud- 
ford was liberal and hospitable, and though for the 
latter season of his life withdrawn from the once wide 
circle in which he moved, there yet remain some old 
associates and friends to lament his loss. He was the 
chief founder of ‘‘ The Melodist,’’ whose first meet- 
ings were held in his house, where Braham, Sinclair, 
and others enjoyed the harmonious and convivial en- 
tertainments. In many other matters of much pass- 
ing interest he also took a leading part, and, we can 
truly say, fulfilled functions of no small importance to 
the lasting advantage of many individuals, and of 
consequence to the country. The following is a list 
of Mr. Mudford’s early works :—Critical Inquiry 
into Dr. Johnson’s Writings; in which is shewn that 
the Pictures of Life contained in the Rambler, and 





* The following passage is extracted from a letter dated 
Jan. 30, 1828, addressed by Mr. Mudford to the Times, on 
his retiring from the Courier, ‘‘ after nearly eleven years of 
uninterrupted superintendence ;:’’—‘‘ When Mr. Cannin 
was placed by the King at the head of his councils, he ha 
the unsolicited support of the Courier. When the grave 
closed over the remains of that illustrious statesman, he had 
its unfeigned, its deep, its unaffected tribute of sorrow. 
These were offences not to be forgotten by those who felt 
them as offences, when they were again in a situation to 
prove that they remembered them. I name no persons: I 
will not do so, except upon such provocation as I do not an- 
ticipate. I shall merely say it was conveyed to me, in no 
equivocal terms, that the support which I had given, in the 
columns of the Courier, to Mr. Canning, humble as it was 
(and I only wish it had been commensurate with my admira- 
tion of the man), disqualified me from remaining the editor 
of it if the paper was to continue the organ of the a 
Government. Asa proprietor of the paper, I certainly di 
not discern the wisdom or the prudence of the required con- 
cession ; but as far as it concerned me personally, it was 
made with my entire acquiescence.’’ 
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other publications of that celebrated writer, have a 
dangerous tendency. 1802. 8vo. This was his first 
work, and written when he was only seventeen. 
Travels in Africa; from the French of Golberry. 
1803. 2vols. Svo. Augustus and Mary; or, the 
Maid of Buttermere : a Domestic Tale. 1803. 12mo. 
The Life of Goldsmith; and a Critical Examination 
of his Writings. 1804. 12mo. The Life of Helve- 
tius. 1807. 8vo. A Translation of Madame Gra- 
figoy’s Peruvian Letters, with the letters of Aza. 
1807. 8vo. Beauties selected from the Writings of 
Beattie; arranged in a perspicuous and pleasing man- 
ner, under the following heads: Poetical, Moral, 
Philosophical, Theological, Critical, and Episto- 
lary; to which are prefixed, a Life of the Au- 
thor, and an Account of his Writings. With 
Notes on the First Book of the Minstrel ; by Thomas 
Gray. 1809. 12mo. Nubilia in Search of a Hus- 
band. 1809. 3rd edit. Svo. Life of Fenelon. Trans- 
lated from the French of Bossuet. 1810. 2 vols. 8vo. 
The Contemplatist; or, a Series of Essays upon 
Morals and Literature. 1811. 12mo. Memoirs of 
Prince Eugene. Translated from the French. 1811. 
8vo. Memoirs of the Life of Richard Cumberland, 
esq.; with a Critical Examination of his Writings, 
and an occasional Literary Inquiry into the Age in 
which he lived and the Contemporaries with whom 
he flourished ; and an Appendix, containing twenty- 
six original Letters, relating to a transaction not 
mentioned in his Memoirs. 1812. 8vo. A new and 
improved edition of the same. 1814. 2vols. 8vo. 
Adventures of Paul Plaintive: a Novel. 1811. 2 
vols. 12mo. An edition of the British Novelists ; 
with Lives of the Authors. 1811. The Historical 
Account of the Battle of Waterloo; comprehending 
a Circumstantial Narrative of the whole Events of 
the War of 1815. Written from the first authority. 
1816. imp. 4to. (Published in Parts.) In 1812 
Mr. Mudford issued a statement soliciting relief for 
a granddaughter of Churchill, which will be found in 
our Magazine, Vol. LXXXIJ. i. 338. His exertions 
were ill-requited ; and he published in his vindication 
a ‘Statement of Facts, disproving some gross 
calumnies insinuated by Miss Churchill, and her 
Mother, against Mr. Mudford.”” Some good letters 
of Mr. Justice Hardinge, addressed to Mr. Mudford 
in 1812 and 1813, were printed by Mr. Nichols in his 
‘¢ Literary Illustrations,” Vol. I11.—Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 
—_<j-———- 
MR. JOHN JOHNSON. 


In Brooke-street, Holborn, aged 71, Mr. John 
Johnson, printer. Mr. Johnson was a native of 
Cheshire, and bred as a compositor. The following 
is Sir Egerton Brydge’s account in his Autobiography 
of the establishment of his private press at Lee | 
Priory :— ‘‘In 1813 a compositor and pressman 
(Johnson and Warwick) persuaded me, with much 
difficulty, to allow them to set up a private press in 
the Priory. I consented, on express condition that I 
would have nothing to do with the expenses; but 
would gratuitously furnish them with copy, and they 
must run all hazards, and, of course, rely on such 

rofits as they could get. These printers might 
se done very well if they had been decently 
prudent. They quarrelled as early as 1817, and Jobn- 
son quitted. The press was not finally given up till 
December 1822.’’ In Johnson’s own words, ‘* From 
mental affliction, brought on by the cruel and unjust 
treatment he had experienced from those connected 
with the private press at Lee Priory,’’ he was induced 
to engage in the compilation of ‘‘ Typographia, or the 
Printer’s Instructor; including an Account of the 
Origin of Printing, with Biographical Notices of the 
Printers of Eogland, from Caxton to the close of the 
Sixteenth Century,’’ &c. &c. This work was pub- 
lished in two volumes small octavo, in 1820, and to 
the second volume is prefixed a portrait of ‘‘ John 
Johnson, etatis xlvi.”” Drawn and engraved on wood 
by W. Harvey. It is a book of some value, not only 
as a history and grammar of the art of printing (in | 
which it has several rivals), but from containing in a 
compressed form the most interesting portions of Dr. 
Dibdin’s accounts of the early English printers. Mr. 
Johnson afterwards printed, in his peculiar style of 
ornamental printing, Mr. Thomson’s History of 
Magna Charta, and the same author’s Chronicles of 
London Bridge. These volumes, and a grand tri- 
umphal arch, formed of metal types, he had the vanity 
to esteem as chefs-d'euvres of typography; but the 
ornamental works of later days, with their margins 
adorned by the pencils of able artists, leave to the 
“* typographical art’? of Mr. Johnson and the wood- 
engravers of five-and-twenty years ago, the merit 
only of having intended well.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


—e—. 


JOHN PRESTON NEALE, ESQ. 


At Tattingstone, near Ipswich, aged 67, John 
Preston Neale, esq. Mr. Neale was formerly a clerk 
in the General Post-office in London. More than 
thirty years ago he undertook the publication of a 
History of Westminster Abbey. The first part ap- 
peared in 1816; the letter-press was written by the 
veteran antiquarian author, Mr. E. W. Brayley, the 
plates furnished by the best artists, and the work was 
completed in two handsome quarto volumes in 1818. 
In 1818 he commenced publishing in numbers, 
** Views of the Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen, in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and [reland.’’ The series 
was completed in six volumes octavo, 1823; having 
been well supported by the assistance of the parties 
immediately interested ; and he afterwards continued 
the work in a second series, which extended to five 
volumes. In 1824 he commenced on a similar plan 
“‘ Views of the most interesting Collegiate and Paro- 
chial Churches in Great Britain ;’’ but this work was 
less successful, and was closed in two thin volumes, 
although the plates were very beautifully engraved 
by Mr. John Le Keux.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


—~p—- 
JOHN W. EWBANK, R.S.A. 


In the Infirmary at Edinburgh, of typhus fever, 
Mr. John W. Ewbank, the senior member of the 
Royal Scottish Academy. Mr. Ewbank was born at 
Gateshead, about the year 1779, and was adopted 
when a child by a wealthy uncle who lived at Wy- 
cliffe, on the banks of the Tees. Being intended for 
the Roman Catholic ministry, he was sent to Ushaw 
College, from which he absconded, and bound him- 
self in the year 1813 to Mr. T. Coulson, an orna- 
mental painter in Newcastle, in whose service he had 
ample opportunity forindulging his love of art ; and 
indeed, before the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
he exhibited several pictures which were highly com- 
mendable for the originality of style they evinced ; | 
bis master having kindly afforded him the privilege 
of studying under Mr. Alexander Nasmyth, at 
Edinburgh, whither Mr. Coulson had removed. 
Young Ewbank’s rare talents procured him high dis- 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


; MARRIAGES. 

ANsTeED, David T.esq. M.A., F.R.S. Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and Professor of Geology in King’s College, 
London, &c. of 36, Gloucester-road, Hyde-park, to 
Augusta Dorothea Hackett, youngest daughter of the late 
Alexander Baillie, esq. of Green-street, Grosvenor-square, 
on the 24th ult. at St. James’s, Westbourne-terrace. 

Lewis, Mr. Henry J. artist, of Ryde, Isle of Wight, to 
Miss Tayler, only daughter of the late Mr. James Tayler, 
artist, on the 20th ult. at St. Thomas’s Church, Ryde. 

SHE vey, Sir Percy Florence, bart. of Field-place, Sussex, 
only son of the late Percy Bysshe Shelley, to Jane, widow 
of the late Hon. Mr. St. John, on the 22nd ult. at St, 
George’s, Hanover-square. 

_. DEATHS. 

Dist1n, Ann Matilda, wife of Mr. John Distin, the cele« 
brated Sax-horn performer, on the 23rd ult. aged 57. 

Larocue, Benjamin, widely known as the translator of the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott, of a wound received whilst 
aiding in an attack on the barricade Rocheouart, at Paris, 
on the 26th ult. 

Watt, James, esq. the last surviving son of the illustrious 
improver of the steam-engine, recently, at Birmingham, 
aged 79. His name will long be remembered in associa- 
tion with that of the late Mr. Boulton, as they were 
for nearly half a century successfully engaged in carrying 
out those inventions and improvements by which the 
genius of his father was immortalised. 








JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, &c. 


EXPERIMENTS OF City Sewers’ Commis- 
SION WITH LESLIE’s GAS-BURNER.—In a letter 
to the Commission, by Mr. Leslie, in The Builder, 
he says:—I take from your minutes the results both 
as to consumption and distances of each burner from 
Mr. Lowe’s photometer. The mean of two experi- 
ments as to consumption of gas was— 





Tenths of a Tenths of a 

me cubic foot. cubic foot. 
Leslie’s burner........ 46:2 | The bat’s-wing ...... 55°2 
Inches, Inches, 


Distance from Mr. Distance from Mr. 
Lowe’s photometer 146°75 Lowe’s photometer 140°75 

The excess of gas wasted by the bat’s-wing is thus 

shown to be 19°16 per cent. The excess of light from 








tinction and extensive practice, both as a painter and 
teacher of drawing. The freedom of his style of | 
sketching from Nature was especially admired. His | 
taste at this period inclined chiefly towards marine | 
subjects, in every variety of which he evinced equal | 
power, anda complete mastery over his materials ; | 
but he also executed a series of views in Edinburgh, | 
afterwards engraved by Lizars. His reputation, 
however, will be found to rest mainly upon his 
cabinet-pictures of coast scenes, river banks, and 
subjects of a similar class. About the year 1823, he 
painted some works of much greater pretension than 
any he had hitherto attempted, as the ‘‘ Visit of 
George IV. to the Castle of Edinburgh,” the ‘‘ En- | 
try of Alexander the Great into Babylon,”’ and “‘ Han- 
nibal Crossing the Alps ;’’ all of them works of con- 
siderable ability, yet by no means equal to his other 
productions. A ‘‘ View of Edinburgh from Inch- 
keith” exhibits higher qualities of excellence, and 
is treated with great daring and poetical feeling. 

The career of the artist was now at its zenith; 
fame and wealth were showered upon him; and in 
one year his talents produced him no less than 
2,500/. Bat as prosperity advanced, reason and 
moral rectitude forsook him. One year saw him 
occupying an elegant house in Edinburgh, surrounded 
by the refinements of polished life, blessed with an 
interesting family; the next the tenant of a miserable 
cellar, the child of penury, his wife ruined and broken | 
in spirit, his offspring growing up amidst wants and | 
temptations, himself the victim of habitual intoxica- | 


| 


tion. The labours of his pencil during the later) 





the diminished quantity of gas is shown by squaring 
the two distances from Mr. Lowe’s photometer, the 
square of the bat’s-wing being 19°810, the square of 
the distance from my burner being 21,538, showing a 
greater intensity of light from my burner of 8°76 per 
cent. These facts on your records have entirely 
escaped the notice of the reporters for the public 
press ; they were elicited by the experiments of my 
opponents. You will do me the favour to remember 
that you have not yet seen my experiments. 

THE Most ConveNientT Book INpDEXx.—A cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia North American makes 
the following useful suggestion :—Instead of at once 
placing the various items of which it is composed 
under the heads of A, B, C, &c. which involves a 


| great deal of leaf-turning, search for places, &c. 


write them all down in regular succession as they 
occur, thus :— 


France, Revolution ............ p- 47 
Revolution, French .............. 47 
England, Mackintosh’s History of 48 
Mackintosh’s England .......... 48 
Eitatery, MOGI, <<. ccccccsess ce 48 
America, discovery of ............ 49 
Discovery of America ............ 49 


and so on, until the work is accomplished. That 
done, cut the whole into separate slips, assort them 
into letters, and re-assort the letters so that aba 
shall precede abd, and abah precede abam, all of 
which is done with as much facility as arranging a 
ack of cards. Then lay the slips composing A with 
their backs upward, on your table, in the order in 


years of his life suggest nothing but painful regrets, which they are to stand, take a leaf of paper and 
produced, as they frequently were, in the tap-room Of | cover it with paste, and lay it on the slips, which be- 
a common alehouse, or in his own wretched abode, | come at once attached. Proceed in this way from 
where a solitary chair and a pile or two of bricks | Jetter to letter, and your index will be completed 
formed the only articles in the shape of furniture to | almost without exertion—a work that would require 
be seen—the window-sill serving for his easel. Under | giy hours in the ordinary way accomplished in one. 


such circumstances were his pictures during the last | 
twelve years executed. They were generally painted | 
on tin, within an hour or two, and sold on the in- | 
stant, wet and unvarnished, for sixpence ora shilling, | 
which was immediately spent in ministering to his 
sensual gratifications. It may readily be supposed | 
that these works exhibited few of the beauties which | 
had gained for the painter his wide-spread reputa- | 
tion; though it is said, that even at this time, his 
memory, ricbly stored with the recollections of 
scenes he had delighted in ere the destroyer had | 
taken possession of reason, would sometimes suggest | 
such subjects as rekindled in their delineation his | 
‘* wonted fire.” —Art- Union. 











The same rule applies to catalogue-making. 


THE CALIBRE AND CONTENTS OF THE SEWERS. 
—Mr. Henry Austin, now the consulting engineer to 
the commission, advocates the use of small drains. 
When questioned by the new commissioners as to the 
probable danger of their choking up, he said :— 
‘Under proper regulations, I am satisfied that no 
stoppage whatever would occur in any case. Itis 
true that large substances of various kinds—broken 
china, cinders, oyster-shells, vegetable refuse, brushes, 
rags, and a host of other matters—are constantly 
found in the sewers, being thrown, either carelessly 
or mischievously, down the yard-drain, into the sink, 
or down the water-closet.’’ It would be rather sur- 
prising if it were otherwise, for not the slightest 
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precaution is used to guard against it. No imme- | argues as a Christian clergyman, and his argu- 
diate inconvenience results, and there is plenty of | ment is conclusive. 


room and to spare, we may be sure, when we hear | 
from the City surveyor of sewers, in his evidence | 
before the Health of Towns Commission, that even | 
coffins and tombstones, a bedstead, and the beadle of | 


In the succeeding chapter Mr. SanpBy 
shews how many undoubted facts which have 
been passed upon the credulous as miracles, 


the parish, lie in them, to be detected only in general | or as the work of demons, were, in truth, cases 
explorations. Under a proper regulated system,/ of Mesmerism. For instance, in the following 


ya tia would these abuses be prevented !—The | every incident is precisely such as is daily wit- 
uuder, 





JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Mesmerism and its Opponents. By GeorGE 
SanpBy, M.A. Vicar of Flixton, Suffolk. 
Second Edition. Part II, London, 1848. 
Longman and Co. 
WE have already noticed the first part of this 
very valuable contribution to mental science, 
and which, as the production of an intelligent 
and earnest minister of the gospel, who, being 
convinced by experience, has sought here to 


give the reasons for those convictions, must be | 


received with respect, and command the atten- 
tion even of those who may be ranked among 
the opponents of the discovery, which is here 


asserted, upon a mass of evidence that will | 


startle the most thoughtless, to be a fact in 
Nature. And Mr. Sanpsy is wisely content 
with proving this. He abstains from theori- 


sing upon it ; he makes no conjectural attempts | 


to account for it; he indulges in no hypo- 


theses ; like a true philosopher and a good | 


Christian, he bows his head and acknow- 
ledges that the first duty of all honest men is 
to ascertain what is truth, assured that there 
is no fact in Nature which has not its uses, if 
we only strive to ascertain and apply them 
rightly. 

In commencing a chapter on the Dangers of 
Mesmerism, physical and moral, Mr. SANDBY 
places its opponents in a cleft stick. Either it 
is true, or itis not true; you must admit or 
deny it; if you admit it, why abuse us for in- 
vestigating it? if you deny it, why talk of its 
dangers? if there be no truth in it, there can 
be no danger. 

Mr. SanpsBy admits that, if employed by 


an inexperienced person, it might produce | 


physical injury; but like all who have ever 
witnessed its effects, he scouts the notion of 
any moral harm resulting from it. 


So far from the mesmeric sleep producing a state | 
of feeling inconsistent with what is right, it is con- | 


sidered by the most experienced operators, that a 
great increase of the moral perceptions is created 
and brought out; and that if the Mesmeriser were 
capable of commanding an improper or reprehensi- 
ble act, the patient would revolt from an obedience 
to his will, with a language and manner even more 
decided and peremptory than when in a waking 


state. Puységur in his Mémoires (p. 168), and | 


Deleuze in his Letter to Dr. Billot (Billot’s Works, 
vol, ii. p. 34), both give some remarkable and most 
interesting instances, in exemplification of this 
truth. Their facts are really beautiful illustrations 
of what Mr. Townsend says, viz. that ‘‘ the state 
of Mesmeric sleep-waking is a rise in man’s nature ; 
—that the mind, separated from the senses, ap- 
pears to gain juster notions, and to be lifted nearer 
the fountain of all good and of all truth.’’ (p. 113.) 
Foissac states the same thing. And from what I 
myself have seen of the increase and development 
of the intellectual faculties during the sleep, I am 
quite perpared to believe in the existence of that 
exaltation of the moral being, which the best au- 
thorities have described as so invariable. Be this, 
however, as it may,—and be the relation between 
the Mesmeriser and the patient however peculiar, 
the whole sympathy and attraction are at an end 
and forgotten the moment the sleeper is awakened 
into actual existence. 


Mr. SanpBy next repels the attacks of 
those who have sought to create a prejudice 


against Mesmerism on religious grounds, He| 


;nessed in Mesmeric patients. 


| John Evans, a boy between nine or ten years 
| old, had been some time in the Plymouth Dispen- 
| sary, for the treatment of fits and loss of speech. 


| Here he was blistered and bled repeatedly. One 
Sunday, after service at Windmill-Hill Chapel, 
| Mr. Lose, the father-in-law, came to Mr. Heaton 
| with a message, that the boy was very ill, and 
| wished him to come and pray with him. Mr. Hea- 
‘ton went accordingly, and was shocked at the 
| ‘‘ extraordinary affliction” of the poor child. We 
| will give his own words. ‘‘ The boy could not 
|speak, but was perfectly sensible,—was violently 
convulsed,—fixed his eyes, staring upwards,—then 
| stood motionless, his muscles appearing on a pain- 
| ful stretch, his arms close to his side, and stiff as 
| the branches of a tree, and then became relaxed.’’ 
Mr. H. began to pray, but the boy was agitated by 
prayer, and ‘‘at the name of Christ convulsions 
came on,—he shewed antipathy to every thing 
sacred,—and was enraged at the sight of the 
| Bible,’’—but could not approach nearer to Mr. H. 
to scratch and bruise him, than within four inches, 
| with all his efforts! Every day there came on 
‘* convulsions,—and dancing, and horrible fits, and 
shrieking, and noise,—ending with limbs stiffening 
like a tree or a corpse.” ‘Of epilepsy, there 
were some very strong symptoms, nevertheless there 
were others which distinguished his case from 
being merely epileptic, — he would in his fits 
go through difficult and dangerous manceuvres 
with apparent ease, self-command, and perfect 
| safety, as he could not possibly perform when 
he was properly in his senses.’’ ‘* Whatever 
he did, — whatever he suffered during his pa- 
roxyms, he had no recollection of, when he came to 
himself.’’ ‘* At one time, the spirit of hartshorn 
was applied to his tongue,—at another, a needle 
was thrust deep into his flesh, neither of which he 
appeared to regard. ‘This was done by a medical 
gentleman, solicitous to find out the real nature of 
the case. Several persons tried the lads sensibility, 
by suddenly shaking him, beating him with a cane, 
, &c. When he has been making his aim at the door 
(walking towards it), a handkerchief has been held 
before his face: still his eyes were fixed, and his 
course was undisturbed. When he came to himself, 
| he was as one awaking froma profound sleep. The 
| boy said, ‘I was like as though I was fast asleep, 
}and didn’t dream neither; I don’t remember any 
thing.’ ’’ In his fits, he performed the most diffi- 
cult exploits,—things which other people could 
not,—and which he himself could not, when not in 
| the fit. ‘‘ He would dance strangely and with ease 
on the surbase of the room.’’ ‘ Some of his atti- 
tudes were of the most graceful and elegant kind ; 
—then again he would become stiff and motionless 
as a corpse, and continue in this state for an hour 
and twenty minutes,—with his eyes fixed. His un- 
common stiffness (rigidity) was the most surprising 
thing : some one put his hand under his head to 
raise it, but it could only be raised as the body was 
raised with it. We placed him upon his feet; he 
rested his whole weight on the point of his toes ;— 
but even this did not make him bend his joints.” 
‘* Men of science,’”’ says Mr. H. ‘‘ were puzzled, 
and medical men hesitated to give an opinion;—for 
to say that he was epileptic, was to give but a mere 
scrap of the truth of the case:—good sense must 
determine whether or not the supposed superhuman 
actions, performed by the suspected demoniac, be 
| physically possible to the patient in disease or 
health ;”’ and our author arrives at the conclusion 
that it was a clear case of Satanic possession. 

After a time, a solemn assembly of Wesleyan 
ministers was held at the house to offer prayers for 
| the recovery of the boy, and for the final subjuga- 
| tion of the power of the demon ; when, suddenly, 

and as if in answer to their supplications, the at- 





} 











tacks ceased,—a normal state came on, and a com- 
plete cure followed: the child subsequently suffer- 
ed a relapse, but recovered through the same means 
and after the same way. Such is, briefly, Mr. 
Heaton’s strange story. Of the reality of its facts, 
there is no reason why any doubt should be enter- 
tained. The points, which the author considered 
as proofs of demoniacal possession, and which 
‘* puzzled the men of science and the medical at- 
tendants,”’"—may be clearly traced to a condition 
identical with that of Mesmerism. It is unneces- 
sary to repeat the characteristics; the reader by 
this time must be familiar with them. The boy’s 
brain, too, was evidently in a state, in which the 
imaginative faculty was capable of being power- 
fully acted on,—as was seen by his agitation and 
horror, at one time, of prayer ;—and at another, 
by his recovery after its use. Epilepsy, catalepsy, 
Mesmerism, and imagination, will explain Mr. 
Heaton’s ‘‘ Demon.” 


Here is another instance :— 


The Sloane manuscripts in the British Museum 
give the history of a man who used to work hard in 
his sleep, and perform a number of strange antics. 
A few extracts will beamusing. ‘‘ Jonathan Coul- 
ston, of the county of York, in the twentieth year 
of his age, and servant in husbandry, hath for about 
two years and a half last past frequently fallen 
asleep in the performance of his work, and then will 
do as much as two or three men ordinarily do, and 
very near as well. In this state he is excellent in 
all parts of haymaking, strewing, raking, cocking, 
&c. One day when he was spreading hay, a lusty 
man sat upon a haycock to try what he would do; 
when he came to him, Jonathan took him by the 
shoulders, and grumbling, gave him such a toss that 
he tumbled two or three times over; a cur-dog 
being asleep on another haycock, he took him by 
the legs and flung him as high as an ordinary house. 
He fodders his master’s cattle, binds them up in the 
barn in their respective places, and unlooses them 
into the pasture. He delves in the garden, digs 
turf on the common, runs very fast, and climbs over 
stone walls near two yards high, without any harm. 
Once he got up into a tree about eight yards high, 
and hooped and hallooed as if he had been hunting 
a pack of dogs: his master was in great concern to 
get him down, but shouting to him to go to his 
work, he nimbly came down again. He plays at 
Put, but often names the cards falsely, and holds 
the wrong side towards him: he Puts every time, 
and takes up all the tricks: he has several times 
stood upon his head, leaning his hinder parts to the 
side of the room, and in this posture he always 
whistles. 

‘* Having been to spread dung one day last Christ- 
mas, he came home, got his supper, and talked 
with the family over the fire; all this was whilst he 
was awake. About eight o’clock he went out of 
the house from among them : as he returned not in 
the time expected, they imagined he might be 
asleep, and went to seek him, with a candle and 
lantern, in the field where they had wrought that 
day, and found him spreading dung in his shirt, at 
a furious rate, and in a most profuse sweat, as he 
always is in this case, and suffers much by catching 
cold. At first, he might have been awaked by 
shouting and pulling him by the ears and nose,— 
but now, if they were to be cut off, ’tis the opinion 
of the family he would not awake. They have 
several strings or pieces of riband, given by his 
godmother, and as soon as he is touched with them, 
he falls as if he were knocked on the head, and 
about two or three minutes lies as if he were dead : 
then begins to rub his eyes, and complains of great 
pain in them: if he sees any stranger about him 
when he awakes, he is troubled. He tells every 
thing he knows in his dream, which troubles him 
still more. All his motions in sleep are quick and 
vigorous, and his countenance is more lively. 
When awake he is heavy and stupid, and, as to his 
intellect, he may be said to be betwixt one of com- 
mon sense and an idiot. He was brought up a 
Quaker till ten or twelve years old, and may still 
seem to have the light within.* I have had a rela- 





* We see here the tendency to find something of a reli- 
gious character in these anomalous occurrences, 
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tion of these things amongst many others, from my 
tenant, J. Reston, and his mother, and two of his 
brothers, who are all sensible, honest, cautious per- 
sons, and twenty others, have been eye-witnesses. 
How these things (the ribands) should produce 
such appearances in an instant, ’tis difficult to ac- 
count. Be these things as they will, ’tis certain 
there is no contrivance in the case. He answers 
any question, if spoke to very loudly. Several 
other strings have been tried, but to no purpose.” 
The Mesmeric characteristics of this case are 
clearly discernible, and help us towards its unrid- 
dling. 
Ist. Coulston’s great increase of strength in the 
sleep, ‘‘ doing as much work as two or three men 
ordinarily do,’’ lifting up and flinging men so easily 
and so high. I have seen a very little girl, in the 
Mesmeric sleep, carry a stout man of six feet high 
across the room with ease. 
2nd. The insensibility to pain,—a point at this 
present hour not necessary to dwell upon. 
3rd. The touch of certain bits of riband from 
one person instantly producing a deep coma, but 
not any other pieces. 
4th. Distress at the presence of a stranger on 
being awakened. 
5th. Coulston mentioning facts in his sleep that 
he did not wish to have known, and would not tell 
when awake. 
6th. The improvement and liveliness of face and 
intellect : at other times being nearly an idiot.* 
These phenomena all shew the source from where 
they sprang: but inasmuch as the accidents of 
Coulston’s condition did not take a religious turn, 
nothing was said about the miraculous nature of 
their origin; and the sleeping Yorkshire boy was 
simply the nine-days’ wonder of his neighbourhood, 
—and a perplexity for Sir Hans Sloane and his 
philosophical acquaintance. 


In illustration of the folly of those who as- 
sume that nothing is true which is not already 
known to them, and who undertake to assign 
limits to the power of the Divinity, Mr. 
SanpBy cites this passage from CARLYLE’s 
Sartor Resartus :— 


‘* But is it not the deepest law of nature that she 
be constant ?’’—cries an illuminated class : ‘‘ Is not 
the machine of the universe fixed to move by un- 
alterable rules ?”’ Probable enough, good friends ; 
nay, I, too, must believe that nature, that the uni- 
verse, does move by the most unalterable rules. 
And now, of you, too, I make the old inquiry ; 
what those same unalterable rules, forming the 
complete statute-book of nature, may possibly be ? 
‘They stand written in our works of science— say 
you; in the records of man’s experience. Was 
man, with his experience, present at the creation, 
then, to see how it all went on? Have any deep- 
est scientific individuals yet dived down to the foun- 
dations of the universe, and gauged every thing 
there? These scientific individuals have been no- 
where but where we also are; have only seen some 
hand-breadths deeper than we see into the deep that 
is infinite, without bottom, as without shore. Sys- 
tem of nature! To the wisest man, all experience 
thereof limits itself to some few computed centu- 
ries, and measured square miles. Volume of na- 
ture! And, truly, a volume it is, whose Author 
and Writer is God. Toread it! Dost thou, does 
man, so much as know the alphabet thereof? With 
its words, its sentences, and grand descriptive 
pages? Itis a volume written in celestial hiero- 
glyphics, of which even Prophets are happy that 
they can read, here and there, a line!” 


Here we pause for the present. 
—>————_—- 


SoMNAMBULISM.—About two o’clock on Friday 
morning Jast, a woman was seen in a state of som- 
nambulism, walking in one of the streets of Bir- 





* Gauthier quotes from Dr. Choron, physician at the 
Hospital of the Val-de-Grice, a Mesmeric fact illustrative 
of the text. He had mesmerised a girl, aged 30, who had 
been an idiot from her birth. In her sleep-waking state she 
became so intelligent that no one would have supposed her 
to be the same person. Her parents were amazed, and cried 
with joy, ‘‘ Oh, why is she not always a somnambulist !”— 











mingham. 
plate in her hand. Several persons thinking it was 

an “apparition,” ran away. On a policeman ap- 

proaching her, she threw the plate at his head in 

great indignation, but the crash did not awake her, 

and she continued her walk for about thirty yards, 

totally undisturbed by inquiries which were addressed | 
to her. She was at length aroused to a state of con- | 
sciousness, and becoming aware of the somewhat | 
peculiar appearance she presented, expressed great | 
astonishment. It appeared afterwards that she fan- | 
cied she was going to the butcher’s shop for meat. 
She was taken to her residence, when it was found 
that the door of the house, which she had unlocked, 
was shut but unfastened, and her husband with the 
children were sound asleep in bed. — Liverpool 
Mercury. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


New announcements are scanty in the extreme. 
The combined speculativeness of Burlington and 
Great Marlborough streets cannot help the age to 
get out of the revolution line.——Mr. Forster, the 
author of a recently published Life of Goldsmith, 
has been charged with purloining from Mr. Prior, 
a previous author in the same line. The charge 
seems to be ill-founded. Though Mr. Forster has 
quoted from the work of his predecessor, he has 
acknowledged the debt. And he has besides cor- 
rected a vast number of errors into which Mr. 
Prior had fallen, and added much new information 
previously unknown, except as contained in un- 
couth and select MS. records and correspondence. 
It could not occur but that Mr. Forster should have 
to draw upon the matériel furnished by all who had 
preceded him as biographers of Goldsmith. This | 
he has acknowledged; and therefore we cannot 
discover that Mr. Prior has more right to com- 
plain than have other authors. All are subjected 
to a depreciation of their efforts. If no new ver- 
sions of past accumulations be allowed, how is 
literature to be progressive? Mr. Prior has no 
more divine right to sell his Life of Goldsmith, 
than has any other man.——The American papers 
state that the falls of Niagara have shrunk from 
‘ the six hundred and twenty tons of water each 
minute,’’ to the size of a common mill-stream. The 
rapids above the falls have disappeared, and the 
neighbouring residents amuse themselves by riding 
into the bed of the river, which is perfectly smooth 
and even. Various are the conjectures as to the 
cause; the most reasonable of which is, that Lake 


Erie must be making a grand delivery of ice, and | 














not quite enough to take in the whole at once, and | 
that the consequences are, back water.——The | 
profits on the amateur performances at Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, in be- | 
half of the Shakspeare House Fund, amount | 


to 7507. The Shakspeare Club of Montreal 


A gentleman of Leeds has propounded a plan 
whereby all the lamps in a town may be simulta- 
neously lighted and extinguished without the inter- 
vention of lamplighters. ‘The agent by which it is 
proposed to do this is electricity, conveyed by a 
single continuous wire to every lamp. 
with suggestions for a telegraphic lighthouse, has 
lately been presented to Government by Mr. George 
Wells, of the Admiralty. Mr. Wells points out 
the numerous accidents that vessels have encoun- 
tered, owing to the mistakes of mariners as to the 
distance and position of the several lighthouses on 








those which now exist are, first, their unnecessary 
elevation ; secondly, the impropriety of coloured 
lights, which cannot be distinguished in foggy wea- 
ther; and thirdly, the general insufficiency of the 
light, and its similarity of appearance. To obviate | 
these disadvantages, Mr. Wells proposes that in the | 
existing lighthouses four or more circular apertures | 
should be cut just below the lantern, and the open- 
ings fitted with glazed sashes of ground plate-glass, 
with the initial letter of the particular lighthouse 
painted in an opaque colour thereon, the light being 
so reflected as to render the unpainted glass trans- 





Gauthier, p. 379. 





parent, and thus exhibiting the letter itself in bold 








She was in ber night-dress, and had a/relief. It is also suggested that, in constructing new 


lighthouses, it would be better that they should 
not be carried to the present altitude, as the nearer 
the light is to the level of the eye the less proba- 
bility would exist as to any mistake in the distance 
of it. The Morning Chronicle states that, ‘‘ the 
Professorship of Modern Languages at Oxford has 
been offered to a distinguished foreigner.”” The 
allusion herein made is evidently to M. Guizot. 
The fund subscribing for the destitute family of the 
poet Thom amounts to upwards of 200/.—including 
a donation of 20/. from the Literary Fund. In 
London, the Caledonian Society have formed a 
committee in its aid; and it is hoped to carry the 
subscription at least to the amount of 3001. The 
following pensions on the Civil List have been 
granted out of the fund set apart for the reward of 
literary and scientific eminence :—To James Sheri- 
dan Knowles, esq. the eminent dramatic author, 
2002. per annum. To W. Carleton, esq. the popu- 
lar auth,» of Irish Tales, &c. 2001. per annum. 
To J. C. Adams, esq. the astronomer and discoverer 
of the planet, 200/. per annum.——Mr. Emerson, 
the lecturer from Massachusetts, has delivered a 
course of three lectures at Exeter Hall, the pro- 
ceeds of which are to go in aid of the early-closing 
movement. The subjects of the lectures were ‘* Na- 
poleon,’’ ‘‘ Domestic Life,’’ and ‘‘ Shakspere.””—— 
The annual meeting of the Yorkshire Union of 
Mechanics’ Institutes, held last week at Ripon, and 
including an excursion to Studley and Brimham 
Rocks, was most gratifying. It appears that there 
are associated in this union no less than 81 insti- 
tutes, containing from 15,000 to 16,000 members. 
Several of these institutes have been newly formed 
within the last year, whilst others have been re- 
vived from a state of suspended animation. 
a 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Letter addressed to the Church on the First Re- 
surrection, 2s. 6d. cl.—Alban’s (E.) High Pressure 
Steam-Engine, translated by W. Pole, 16s. 6d.— 
Akerman’s (J. Y.) Ancient and Modern Coins, 
feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Albités’ (A.) Companion to 
How to Speak French, 18mo. 2s. cl.— Annual Re- 
gister, Vol. LXXXIX. for 1847, S5vo. 16s. bds. 

Baxter’s (R.) Saint’s Rest, by T. Erskine, 8th edit. 
12mo. 3s. cl.—Black’s County Atlas of Scotland, 
4to. 21s. cl.—Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Medi- 
cine, Vol. XVII. Jan. to June, 6s.—Boye’s (J. F.) 
English Repetitions in Prose and Verse, 12mo. 4s. 
c!l.—Brewer’s (Rev. DrggGuide to Scientific Know- 
ledge, 2nd edit. 3s. 67 cl.—Brooks’s (Rev. T.) 
Baptismal Regeneration, 12mo, 3s. cl.—Bull’s (T.) 
Maternal Management of Children, 3rd edit, 12mo. 


5s. cl. 











that the mouth of the Niagara, although large, is | Chambers’s (Robert) Ancient Sea Margins, 8vo. 9s. 


cl.—Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, Vol. IX. 
royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Closing Scene (The), by 
Author of ‘‘The Bishop’s Daughter,’’ &c. 6s.— 
Cochrane’s (J.) Discourses on Peculiar Texts of 
Scripture, 3s. 6d. cl.—Colling’s (J. K.) Gothic 
Ornaments, Part IV. 4to. 10s. swd.—Croll (A. A.) 
On the Domestic Uses of Gas, 12mo. 3d. swd. 


have sent the committee a contribution of 107.—— | Doctor (The), by Robert Southey, new edit. 1 vol. 


8vo. 21s. cl.—Dring’s (Mary), Child’s Poetical 
Naturalist, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 


Elixir of Beauty, 32mo. 1s. swd.—Evangeline, a Tale 


of Acadie, by Longfellow, royal 32mo. 1s. swd.— 
Examination before Admission to a Benefice, by 
Bishop of Exeter, 7s. 


A plan, | Female Examples, selected from the Holy Scriptures, 


18mo. 2s. cl.—Field (Rev. J.) On Prison Disci- 
pline, 2 vols. Svo. 20s. el.—Francis’s (G.) Fa- 
vourite of the Flower-Garden, 2od edit. 12mo. 6s. 


Gatty’s (Rev. A.) Sermons, Second Series, 12mo. 8s. 


cl.—Glendalough, or the Seven Churches, by an 
ex-Moderator, 3s. 6d. cl.—Gifford’s (Isabella), 
Marine Botanist, 2nd edit. 12mo. 5s. cl. 


our coast, and states that the great objections to Hamilton’s Edition of Songs of Scotland, 1 vol. 


folio, 16s. bds. 18s. half-bd.—Hand-Book to all 
Places of Public Worship in London, 12mo. 1s.— 
Harttree’s (Miss) My Knitted Shawl and Tidy 
Book, square, 1s. el.—Hawker’s (Dr.) Dying Pil- 
low made Easy, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Hiley’s (R.) 
Child’s First Geography, 18mo. 9d. swd.—Hiley’s 
(R.) Progressive Geography, 2nd edit. 18mo. 2s. 
cl.—History in all Ages, 16th edit. fcap. Svo. 7s. 
cl.—Home for the Holidays, by Editors of ‘* The 
Playmate,’’ small 4to. 2s. 6d.—Hook’s (Rev. W. 
F.) Meditations for the Year, 2 vols. 32mo. 5s. cl. 
—Hunter’s (Rev. J.) Text-Book of English 
Grammar, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Hymns for Public 
Worship, &c. for the Benefit of the German Hos- 
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pital, 2s. 6d.—Hymns for Public Worsbip, Choral 
Melodies to, oblong 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Jesus Christ, Life of, by A. Neander, from the Ger- 
man, royal 8vo. 12s. 

Last Days of Pompeii, by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, new 
edit. 12mo. 6s. cl.—Lovell’s (Dr.) Elements of 
English History, 2nd edit. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Madonna Pia, and other Poems, by J. G. Grant, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 15s.—Marriott’s (Rev. C.) Hints 
on Private Devotion, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—M‘Cul- 
loch’s (T.) Calvinism the Doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures, 3s. 6d. cl.—Merry’s (W.) Philosophy of a 
Happy Futurity, 4th edit. fcap. 8vo. 2s.—Mira- 
beau, a Life History, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl.— 
Mithridates Minor, by Henry Welsford, 8vo. 14s. 
cl.—Morier’s (D. R.) What has Religion to do 
with Politics? fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Oakley’s (F.) Order and Ceremonial of the Mass, 
royal 24mo. 2s. 6d.—Outline of the History of the 
British Church, 4th edit. 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

Pinnock’s (Rev. W. H. Analysis of the History of the 
Reformation, 4s.—Punch! or, the London Chari- 
vari, Vol. XIV. 4to. 8s. cl. 

Richardson’s (H. D.) Horses, their Varieties, &c. 
12mo. 1s. swd.—Rutherford’s Letters by the Rev. 
J. Henderson and A. A. Bonar, 9s. 6d. 

Sandby’s (G.) Mesmerism and its Opponents, 2nd 
edit. 16mo. 5s. cl.—Sketches of Her Majesty’s 
Household, People’s edit. 2s. 6d. cl. swd. — 
Spincke’s (Rev. N.) Manual of Private Devotion, 
16th edit, 2s. 6d. cl.—Stacy’s (Lewis R.) Services 
in Belooechistan, &c. in 1840 to 1842, 9s.—Ste- 
phen’s Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
2ad edit. 4 vols. 84s.—Stevenson’s ‘(A.) Skerry- 
vore Lighthouse, royal 4to. 31. 3s. cl.—Stoddart’s 
(G. H.) New Delectus, 2nd edit. enlarged 12mo. 
4s. bd.—Swiss Family Robinson, 13th edit. 12mo. 
6s. cl. 

Taylor's Holy Living (Practical Christian’s Library), 
18mo. 2s. cl.—Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, 
1 vol. 18mo. 4s. cl.—Take Care of No. One, by S. 
G. Goodrich, 18mo. 1s. bds.—Thompson’s (E. P.) 
Life in Russia, &c. post 8vo. 12s. cl.—Thoughts of 
Peace, 8th edit. 32mo. 2s. cl.—Thoughts in Past 
Years, by the Author of ‘‘ The Cathedral,” 4s. cl. 
--Tracts for Englishmen, by the Author of ‘‘ Dr. 
Hookwell,’’ 12mo. 3s. cl.—Turner’s (S.) Saered 
History of the World, Vol. IIT. post 8vo. 10s. 64. 

Weld’s History of the Royal Society, 2 vols. demy 
8vo. 30s. cl_— Whim and its Consequences, by G. 
P. R. James, 3 vols, 31s. 6d, bds.—Wilson’s Me- 
morials of Edinburgh, 2 vols. 4to. 42s.; royal 4to. 
73s. 6d. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, with English Notes, by Rev. 
J.T. White, 2s. 6d. 

Yonge (G. D.) “i ie a Verses, out of Own 
Sense, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Miser <i 
A CLEAR Conscience.—Lord Howe gives the 
following account of one of his crew, an Irishman :— 

*¢ The fellow was brave, but a little too fond of a can 

of grog, yet never omitted to repeat this prayer every 

night as he went to his hammock: ‘I never mur- 
dered any man, and no man ever murdered me; so 

God bless all mankind.’ "’ 





€o Readers and Correspondents. a 


“A Recuiar Supscaizer.’’—We are quite unable to give 
him the information he asks. 

J Rapesbeangp bt and MEDICAL GAL- 
VANIC INSTITUTION, 46, STRAND, 
Conducted by Mr. DALBY, under the most distinguished 
patronage, for the cure of all kinds of Nervous Complaints, 
including Deafness, Paralysis, Indigestion, &c. by means of 
Galvanism and the Nervo-pathic treatment, now so exten- 

sively employed by Mr. Dalby. 
J. Dalby, 46, Strand, Inventor of Dalby’s celebrated 
Nervous Chloroform Balm. 








DR. CULVERWELL ON EATING, DRINKING, 
SLEEPING, AIR, REST, EXERCISE, AND OCCU- 
PATION. 

Addressed chiefly to Young People. 
New Edition, with Additions, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 6d. 
HAT to EAT, DRINK, and AVOID. 
Medical Table Talk. 

On the errors and extravagances of human life, such as intem- 

perate feeding and drinking, snuffing, smoking, precocious 

and overstrained indulgence, mental and bodily excesses, late 
hours, and morbid excitement, and other outrages exhaustive 
to the animal economy ; also, per contra, the value of careful 
living, fresh air, early rising and out-door exercise, salutary 
occupation, and good mental government; whereby the 
most shattered constitution may be restored to health, and 
life preserved to the latest period allotted to man. 

By R, J.CULVERWELL, M.D. M.R.C.S. L.A.C. &e, 

Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row; Carvalho, 147, Fleet- 
street; Mann, 33, Cornhill; and the Author, 10, Argyll- 
place, Regent-street. 





N2 MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER 
MEDICINE !—CONSTIPATION and DYSPEPSIA 
(INDIGESTION), the main causes of Biliousness, Nervous- 
ness, Liver Complaint, Persisting Headaches, Heartburn, 
Low Spirits, Spleen, &c. effectually REMOVED from the 
system, by a permanent restoration of the digestive func- 
tions to their primitive vigour, without purging, inconve- 
nience, pain, or expense, by 
DU BARRY and CO.’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD. 


(The only Food which, unlike that mischievous substance 
called Arrow Root, does not turn acid upon, or distend, a 
weak stomach, and a 3d. meal of which, saves four times the 
value in other Food; hence effecting a saving instead of 
causing an expense), ; 

‘ Imperial Ukase.—Russian Consulate-General in Great 

Britain. 
« London, the 2nd of December, 1847. 

‘* The Consul-General has been ordered to inform Messrs. 
Du Barry and Co. that the powders (the Revalenta Arabiea) 
they had enclosed in their petition to his Majesty the Em- 
peror, have, by imperial permission, been forwarded to the 
Minister of the Imperial Palace.’’ 

Letter from Mr. Serjeant-at-law Wilkins :— 

“8, King’s Bench-walk, Temple, London, 
** Dec. 21, 1847. 

“My pEAR S1r,—I have taken the Arabica Revalenta for 
the last six weeks twice a day, ‘and have great pleasure in 
bearing witness to its efficacy. For years before I had re- 
course to this excellent food, I had been tormented more or 
less by dyspepsia. I am now enjoying perfect digestion and 
all the consequent advantages. 

“I am, my dear sir, your truly obliged friend, 
“ Cuartes WILKINS, S.L. 
“ A Monsieur Du Barry.”’ 
* Dear Sir, * 50, Holborn, 22nd Dec. 1847. 
‘*Thave much pleasure in informing you that I have 
derived considerable benefit from the use of the Revalenta 
Arabica. * A. G. Harris (Optician).” 
*« Frenchay Rectory, near Bristol, Dec. 9, 1847. 
For the last five years I have been in a most de- 
plorable condition of health, having been subject during that 
period to most severe pains in the back, chest, right and left 
sides, which produced vomiting almost daily 

“ Next to God I owe youa great debt of gratitude for the 
prospect of health now opened before me. I therefore thank 
you most sincerely, not only for bringing this invalable ali- 
ment to my notice, but for other kind advice given me as to 
diet, &c. 

ey remain, Gentlemen, yours very truly, 
(Rev.) ‘‘ Toomas MINSTER.” 
(Of Farnley Tyas, Yorkshire.) 
«3, Sydney-terrace, Reading, Berks, Dec. 3, 1847. 

* T can with confid d it. 

* James SHoRLAND, late Surgeon, 96th Reg.” 
‘*21, Broad-street, Golden-square London, 
“ Nov. 20, 1847. 

«(Details of nineteen years’ dyspepsia, with its conse- 
quent horrors in infinite variety, and the effects of three 
weeks’ diet on Revalenta Food) I humbly and sincerely 
thank God, and yourselves as His instruments, &c. 

“ISaABELLA GRELLIERE.” 





super refined quality. 14lb. lis., 41b. 22s., and Sib. 33s., 
suitably packed for all cl \. 

Canisters forwarded by them, on receipt of Post-Office 
order, carriage free to any Railroad Station connected with 
London, at the rate of 1s. for carriage; and at 2s. to any 
Port in Scotland or Ireland connected with London by 
steam or sailing vessels. 

*,* Tue Traps Surp.iep. 

A Popular Treatise on ‘‘ Indigestion and Constipation,’’ 
entitled ‘‘ The Natural Regenerator of the Digestive O 
without Medicine,’’ by Du Barry and Co. forwarded by them, 
post free, on receipt of letter-stamps for 8d. People’s Copy; 
or 2s. Court Copy. 


THE GREATEST CURES OF ANY MEDICINE IN 
THE GLOBE. 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 
A Cure of a Desperate Scorbutic Eruption of long standing. 

Extract of a Letter, dated Wolverhampton, the 10th 

February, 1847, confirmed by Mr. Simpson, Stationer. 

Six,—Having been wonderfully restored from a state of 
great suffering, illness, and debility, by the use of your Pills 
and Ointment, I think it right, for the sake of others, to 
make my case known to you. For the last two years I was 
afflicted with violent Scorbutic Eruption, which completel 
covered my chest, and otber parts of my body, causing cou 
violent pain, that I can in truth say, that for months I wag 
not able to get sleep for more than a very short time toge. 
ther. I applied here to all the principal medical men, as 
also to those in Birmingham, without getting the least re- 
lief; at last I was recommended, by Mr. Thomas Simpson, 
Stationer, Market-place, to try your Pills and Ointment, 
which I did, and I am happy to say that I may consider 
myself as thoroughly cured: I can now sleep all the night 
through, and the pains in my back and limbs have entirely 
left me (Signed) RICHARD HAVELL. 

To Professor Holloway. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medi- 
cines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, 
at} le. 1gd. 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 1ls., 22s. and 33s, each, 
There is a very considerable saving in taking the larger 
sizes. 


ASSAFRAS CHOCOLAT E— 
Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH. 
RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 
the Nuts of the Sassafras Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 
12, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 
is Chocolat tains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- 
fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 
to a deficienoy of this property in the customary breakfast 
and supper, may in a great measure be attributed the free 
quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of 
the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 
such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula, 
In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 
the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costivaness, 
&c. and in spasmodic asthma. it is much recommended. 














** 11, Victoria Terrace, Salford, Manchest 
** January 2, 1848. 
“The benefits I have derived therefrom, in so short a 
space of time, have exceeded my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, &c. “ Jonn Mackay.” 


“ Winslow, Bucks, Jan, 22, 1848. 
*““T have found it to be a simple, though very effica- 
cious and pleasant food, doing good to my own and others’ 
functional disorders. 
** Yours, dear sir, very truly, 
(Rev.) ‘‘ CHARLES KERR. 
‘* A Monsieur Du Barry.’’ (Of Great Harwood.) 


‘9, Antiqua-street, Edinburgh, Feb. 3, 1848. 

* T have derived very considerable benefit from the use 
of it. * Arntour MACARTHUR.” 
“ Stirling. Jan. 31, 1848. 

* Dear Sir,—The Revalenta Arabica has been of immense 
service to me, “© WILLIAM STEWART.” 


** 79, Leeds-street, Liverpool, Feb. 7, 1843. 
‘Thanks to the Revalenta Food, I have been entirely re- 
lieved, in a very short time, from the most distressing symp- 
toms of Indigestion, Low Spirits, Despondency, &c. and 
which for two years had resisted the most active treatment, 
&e. &e. ““THomas WALLS.’’ 


“ High-street, Maryport, Cumberland, May 18, 1848. 
“ GENTLEMEN,—It is now three weeks since I tried your 
* Revalenta Arabica,’ and Iam happy to say that it has had 
the desired effect, in restoring me to health again, &c. &e, 
“ AnTHONY KITCHEN.” 
“Wymondham, Norfolk, May 10, 1848, 
“*GENTLEMEN,—I am happy to inform you, that through 
the divine blessing upon the ‘ Revalenta Arabica Food,’ I 
am much better, although I have taken it only four or five 
days. I can safely say, that it has had a better effect upon 
the stomach and bowels than all the medicine I have taken 
for the last four months. I have had the advice and attend- 
ance of one Physician and four Surgeons, but none of them 
have been able to do so much for me as has been done in so 
short a time by the ‘ Revalenta Arabica Food.’ 
* Ropert WoopBingE, Builder, &c.” 
‘Messrs. Du Barry and Co.’’ 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF THE REVALENTA 
ARABICA. 

Agents in London: Hedges and Butler, 155, nt- 
street ; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 181 and 182, Piccadilly ; 
Abbiss and Co. 60, Gracechurch-street ; Moore, 109, Strand; 
W. Delatouche, 147, Oxford-street.— New York: New- 
bould and Hoppin, 12, Tontine-buildings, Wall-street. 

Discovered, grown, and imported by DU BARRY and CoO. 
8, Bury-court, St. Mary-axe, London. 

In canisters of 1lb, at 4s. 6d., 4lb, at 11s., 10lb, at 22s,; 





- TO THE CARPET TRADE. 

OYAL VICTORIA FELT CARPETING. 
—The PATENT WOOLLEN CLOTH COMPANY 
beg.to inform the trade that their new patterns in’Carpets and 
Table-covers for the present season are now out, and will be 
found far superior to any they have hitherto produced, both 
in style and variety. The public can be supplied at all re~ 

spectable Carpet houses in London and the country. 

‘The Company deem it necessary to caution the public 
against parties who are selling an inferior description of 
goods as Felted Carpets, which will not bear comparison 
with their manufacture, either in style or durability; and 
that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested by 

urchasers, as the Company's Carpets are all stamped at 

th ends of the piece, ‘‘ RovaL Vicrorta CARPETING, 
Lonpon,”’ with the Royal Arms in the centre. 

The Company’s Manufactories are at Elmwood Mills, 
Leeds, and Borough-road, London. Wholesale warehouses 
only at 8, Love-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside, 

OWLANDS’ TOILET ARTICLES, each 

of infallible attributes, ROWLANDS’ MACAS. 

SAR OIL is highly and universally appreciated for creating 
and sustaining luxuriant Tresses. ROWLAND’S KALY- 
DOR isa preparation of unparalleled efficacy in improving 
and beautifying the Skin and Complexion; and ROW- 
LANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentrifice, is invaluable for 
. beautifying and preservative effects on the Teeth and 

ums. 

The august patzonege conceded by our gracious Queen, 

and the several sovereigns and Courts of Europe, and the 





| confirmation by experience of the infallible efficacy of these 


creative renovating Specifics, have characterised them with 
perfection, and given them a celebrity unparalleled. 

*,* BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS:—Some 
are offered under the implied sanction of Royalty and the 
Government Departments, with similar attempts at d - 
tion. The Only Genuine of each bears the name of “ ROW. 
LANDS’ ” oe that of the article on the Wrapper or 
Label. Sold by them at 20, Hatton Garden, London, and 
by every respectable chemist and Perfumer throughout the 
kingdom. 








Lonpon:—Printed by Henry Morrect Cox, of 74, Great 
Queen Street, in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in 
the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printin Office, 
74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, and pu 
Joun Crocxrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westmin- 
ster, Publisher, at 29, Essex Street aforesaid, on Satur. 
day, the Ist day of July, 1848, 











